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Comment 


N management practice, as no doubt in other 
fields, ideas which challenge current practice get 
their entry in the wake of pressing, new and unre- 

solved problems. One of these problems urgently con- 
fronting us is as to who is to share the responsibility 
for determining the time, the degree, the place—in 
short the total incidence—of reconversion from war 
production to peace and civilian production. 

Even to state the problem is not simple. To look at 
any consumer product of a plant now converted to 
war products, to look at any company, large or small, 
which has had preponderantly war contracts, is to 
look at a situation which is as complex as it well can 
be from the necessary point of view of wise public 
policy. 

Some of the exigent questions are: Which companies 
shall convert first and to what extent? To what shall 
they convert? Shall ‘“‘new”’ employers be allowed to 
enter a field formerly staked out by an established 
group of competitors? What groups have a vital and 
informed interest in such decisions? Who is to deter- 
mine which these groups are? Who is to decide which 
are the primary and which the secondary functional 
group interests and then select the individuals who 
are to be representative of those interests? What 
weight should each such group have in any possible 
shared deliberations upon policy? Should the voice of 
specified group interests become articulate in an ad- 
visory or in an administrative body? How much 
weight in the boat should be pulled by (1) organized 
labor, (2) by consumer interest, (3) by the industry or 
trade association as compared with the individual 
company, large or small? How shall the consumer 
interest in actual fact get whatever degree of potent 
representative voice it is determined (by whom ?) that 
it should actually have? 

Here are difficult questions which go literally to the 
grass roots of the whole issue of administrative man- 
agement in war-time public, semi-public and private 
industrial operation. 

Again, the basic question is posed: What is the 
standard or criterion in the light of which any body 
decides about the specific merits of individual recon- 
version cases? Is the standard the profit potential of 
single companies? Is the standard the maximum con- 
ceivable reemployment of soldiers and war-production 
workers? Is it low-cost production of goods for which 
acute consumer shortages exist? Is it, perhaps, some 
balancing of these three and other factors? 


How, in short, do we reconvert in terms of the 
wisest use of the fullest informed counsel of the func- 
tional groups relevantly involved in some stake in the 
outcome? 

There may be a sense in which these are not new 
issues theoretically. But operationally they are all 
new. And they are novel also, in respect to any 
democratic approach to the theory of representative 
participation. Also, they are hot issues, controversial 
in implication and emotionally weighted as to the 
consequences which might ensue from one as against 
another method of handling. 

Has a science and art of management anything to 
say by way of guidance here? Has our analysis of 
administrative theory—both experimentally and re- 
flectively—any clue to offer as to approaches to the 
use of a consultative, advisory or administrative 
agency? 

This comment is slanted on the side of the interroga- 
tion point. Fools, someone said, can ask questions 
which wise men cannot answer. But I submit that 
here is a cluster of questions which should not and 
cannot safely be evaded or ignored. I submit that in 
a bold, liberal and democratic approach to these issues, 
lies a type of proposal which we may superficially see 
as over-elaborate, as theoretical, as unprecedented— 
yet which hew to the line of a doctrine which as 
management theoreticians and practitioners we cannot 
deny and cannot be silent about. Rather here are 
issues crying for affirmative and clarion keynoting as 
of the essence of public issues, requiring a national 
as against a special interest appraisal and handling. 

Has the management movement the vision, the 
articulateness, the conviction and the persuasive 
power to insist that reconversion is not an employer 
problem, nor a war department problem, nor a labor 
union problem, nor a consumer problem—but is a 
problem of all of these. And therefore it is a problem 
requiring—by all sound management canons—that 
there be representation of crucial interests implicated 
in all decisions at every point where reconversion be- 
comes an operating problem. 

Surely it is not doctrinaire but the very substance 
of good sense, good practice and established theory, 
to say that in an issue as crucial as reconversion the 
facts, the issues, the outcomes are so pivotally impor- 
tant that the principle of the clear, powerful and 
functionally equal representation of interests is the 

(Please turn to page 128) 
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Wanted: A National Labor Policy for Industry 
and Labor 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER 
Lamont University Professor at Herverd University, Cambridge, Massachusetts® 


I 


EW problems which confront the country after 
the war will be more important than the de- 
velopment of good relations between business 
and trade unions. At present trade union membership 
is about 12 million, or well over one-third of all non- 
supervisory employes outside of agriculture. No one 
knows whether after the war uuions will make large 
additional gains, as they did in the first year and a 
half after November, 1918, or whether the demobiliza- 
tion of war industries will cause a large drop in mem- 
bership. One thing, however, is certain—the union 
movement will be larger and more powerful than it 
was before the war. Furthermore, over the course of 
years trade unions will gain in numbers and strength. 
During the nineteenth century large and powerful 
trade union movements developed in Europe. These 
movements recognized little or no stake in existing 
economic institutions. In fact, most European labor 
movements were more interested in overthrowing 
existing economic institutions than in making them 
work better. We cannot afford in the United States 
to have a labor movement which is devoted to over- 
throwing our institutions rather than to improving 
their operation. Hence, twentieth century America 
has the problem of developing the labor movement 
into an integral part of the industrial community— 
a movement sharing with business management the 
responsibility for the general level of employment and 
size of the nation’s payrolls. 
There are three principal approaches to the problem 
of the relationship of trade unions to industry. One 
is what I have called the ‘‘arm’s length” policy—the 


policy of keeping unions at a distance and having as © 


little as possible to do with them. It is perhaps the 
most prevalent policy in industry today. This is 
quite understandable. The employer who used to 
fight unions and who now recognizes that this is 
futile is likely as the next step to have as little to do 
with them as possible. I do not believe that the 
“‘arm's length” policy will long remain the most 


* Address presented before the Chicago Association of Commerce. 


prevalent one in industry. It is really based upon the 
tacit assumption that the economy is self-adjusting 
and that the total volume of employment can be left 
to take care of itself. It is now fairly plain that this 
assumption is not true. Under twentieth-century 
conditions, the volume of employment depends upon 
the nature of business and governmental policies. A 
high and stable level of employment will not just 
happen. It must be created by human thought and 
ingenuity. A large and powerful labor movement 
cannot escape responsibility for the kind of policies 
which are selected and, therefore, for the level of 
employment. If that is correct and if the nature of the 
policies will depend in large measure upon the infor- 
mation which organized labor has about the problems 
of business and upon the attitudes of leaders of unions 
toward these problems, business management cannot 
afford to maintain an “‘arm’s length”’ policy toward 
unions. 

A second approach to the relationship of unions 
toward industry and the community may be called 
the ‘‘legalistic”” approach. Many people seem to think 
that most of the problems of union-community and 
union-business relationships can be handled by laws 
regulating labor organizations and their activities. 
Few persons, even within the ranks of labor, would 
deny that organizations as large and powerful as 
trade unions are affected with a public interest. Con- 
sequently, they are bound sooner or later to be 
regulated in certain respects. 

1, Unions are likely to be forbidden to exclude persons 
because of race, color, or creed. Several states have done 
this. 

2. The right of unions to expel members or to fine or suspend 
members is likely to be made subject to review to an 
increasing extent. 

3. Just as corporations are steadily being required to give 
more complete reports to their stockholders, so unions will 
be required to give more information to their members. 

4. The terms of trade agreements may in some respects be 
subjected to public scrutiny, and the right of employers 
and labor organizations to impose restrictions on progress 
may be limited. 

5. Both employers and unions may have imposed on them 

greater obligations to endeavor to avert lockouts or 
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strikes. For example, the legality of certain types of strike 
activities, such as picketing, may depend upon whether 
the union has in good faith accepted mediation and made 
an honest effort to avert a rupture. Similar obligations 
may be imposed upon employers. 

6. Support of certain types of strikes, such as strikes to 
compel an employer to violate the Wagner Act by dealing 
with minority groups, may be prohibited. 


Regulations of the sort that I have indicated will 
tend to strengthen trade unions and help them to gain 
members. They will not, however, reach to the heart 
of the problem of developing a satisfactory relation- 
ship between unions and the community or between 
unions and business. It is unnecessary to tell a group 
of business men that legislation cannot give men 
knowledge of industry or wisdom in analyzing eco- 
nomic and business facts. It cannot give them fore- 
sight or breadth of view. The responsibility for 
developing a satisfactory relationship between unions 
and the community and between unions and business 
must rest in the main upon the leaders of business 
and the leaders of labor themselves. I call this the 
“administrative’’ approach. 


II 


The foundation for a satisfactory relationship be- 
tween unions and industry must be made in tens of 
thousands of plants throughout the country. It must 
be based upon an interest on the part of employers 
in the problems of unions and on the part of unions 
in the problems of employers. This is important for two 
reasons: (1) it enables each side to avoid policies 
which aggravate the problems of the other side; and 
(2) it gives both sides a clear understanding of the 
problems which they have in common. 

Few business men, I venture to suggest, have 
taken much trouble to acquaint themselves with the 
problems of the unions in their plants and with the 
effect of managerial policies upon those problems. 
A plant with a force of a thousand men does not 
simply have a thousand individuals. A thousand men 
constitute a little society. This little society contains 
a wide variety of people who are usually grouped into 
small clusters with leaders for each group. These 
little societies are being played upon constantly by 
a wide variety of influences—just as is the larger 
community in which we live. Some of these plant 
societies are orderly and well adjusted; others are 
chaotic and full of maladjustments. The policies of 
management are bound to be an important influence 
in the lives of these societies. Sometimes managerial 
policy produces adjustment and order; sometimes it 
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produces maladjustment and chaos. A common 
situation is for an articulate radical fringe to demand 
that their leaders ‘“‘deliver’”’ the impossible. The 
leaders may be struggling to build up among their 
constituents a common-sense view of what working 
conditions or wages are within reason and what are 
beyond the safe limits for the company to pay. The 
management which pursues an “arm’s length” 
policy plays into the hands of the radical minority. 
The ‘‘arm’s length’’ policy tends to keep the workers 
ignorant of facts about the business and to diminish 
the prestige of the union leaders. 

One of the greatest difficulties of unions is to get 
their best people to serve as shop stewards. Of course, 


’ unions do succeed in inducing a considerable propor- 


tion of able workers to become shop stewards. Never- 
theless, the job of shop steward is a thankless one. A 
good shop steward has the responsibility of telling 
some workers that their grievances do not represent 
valid claims. He is bound to fail to win cases which 
the workers think that he ought to win. Sometimes 
the men may wonder whether he tries as hard as he 
should have tried. Management has many opportuni- 
ties to reduce unpleasant aspects of the job of shop 
steward and, thus, to affect the kind of men who are 
willing to take the job. 

Not only have most employers given little attention 
to the problems of the unions with which they deal, 
but they have made little effort to inform the union 
leaders concerning the problems of the business—the 
efforts of the management to win larger markets 
by reducing prices and improving products, the 
production problems which management faces. The 
biggest single mistake in industrial relations, in my 
judgment, is failure of management to tell the men 
what it is doing and why. Managers do not always 
realize how their prestige may suffer when they 
withhold information. A short time ago there came 
to my attention a small strike in a shipbuilding com- 
pany. It occurred over a cause which was not too 
important in itself. The real condition which made the 
strike possible was the low morale of the men which, 
in turn, was the result of their belief that their bosses 
were no good and that there was not much use in 
trying to make a good production record for such poor 
bosses. Twice, after installing the radio equipment on 
a vessel, the men were told to tear it out and put it 
back in a different way. The men thought that their 
bosses could not read specifications and blueprints. 
One of them said, ‘‘It would drive you crazy the way 
we work. We can have no confidence in our foremen.”’ 
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The real reason why the work was twice torn out 
was that Washington had changed the plans—prob- 
ably with good reason. The management, however, 
did not bother to explain to the men the reasons 
behind its orders to tear out the work. One of the 
supervisors, when asked whether management had 
given the men an explanation, replied: ‘‘No, why 
should we?” 

Let me give you a different kind of example—a 
small manufacturer in the Middle West who several 
years ago was confronted with the demand by a union 
that he consent to a system of shop stewards. The 
manager agreed on one condition—namely, that the 
shop stewards agree to meet with management once 
a month. The manager said very sensibly that he did 
not wish shop stewards attempting to represent the 
men unless the stewards were well informed con- 
cerning the operations of his business, its competition, 
end its problems. At these monthly meetings the 
prospects of the business are discussed and informa- 
tion is given to the shop stewards on questions 
which they raise. The shop stewards are kept abreast 
of the efforts of the enterprise to get its product into 
new markets. Just before the new line each year is 
displayed to the trade, it is shown to the shop stewards 
and other union officers. The changes in the product 
are pointed out and the reasons for the changes are 
given. At these monthly meetings the union repre- 
sentatives may raise almost any questions. On one 
occasion they asked why the company did not charge 
more for its product. This gave an opportunity for a 
well rounded discussion of costs and competition. 
On another occasion, the stewards asked why the 
company part of the time bought first-grade lumber 
and part of the time second-grade lumber. This was 
explained. On another occasion the stewards asked 
why the company did not do its own trucking instead 
of hiring a contract trucker. This led to a comparison 
of trucking costs under the two methods. 

No one should expect that the interest of unions 
in the problems of employers or of employers in the 
problems of unions will eliminate all conflicting inter- 
ests. Just as purchasing agents and salesmen will 
always argue over prices of materials so unions and 
employers will always differ over the price of labor. 
The extent of the common interest of employers and 
unions, however, is much broader than appears on the 
surface. Hence, the mutual exploration of each other’s 
problems is almost certain to broaden the area that 
each side recognizes as one of common interest with 
the other side. 
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At the national level, important common interests 
of labor and ‘employers demand that trade unions 
and business join in formulating and supporting 
policies. I shall pick out three fields of common interest 
to illustrate this point: 

1. Taxation. 

2. Business stability. 

3. The problem of the price level after the war. 


1. Taxes 


Any tax which limits the demand for labor hurts 
both business and labor. When the war is over, there 
must be a thorough reform of our entire tax system. 
Indeed, from the standpoint of the country’s interest 
in full employment, the tax system which has pre- 
vailed during the last twelve years is so weird and 
grotesque as to be almost amusing. It is more suitable 
for a Gilbert and Sullivan comedy than for a real 
economy. Income derived from giving jobs is taxed 
twice whereas income derived from holding jobs or 
from lending capital is taxed only once. By various 
devices severe penalties are placed upon anyone who 
presumes to make a living by bearing the brunt of 
economic risks. On some features of a tax program 
there may be differences of opinion between business 
and trade unions. Both, however, should be able to 
join in supporting changes primarily designed to raise 
the demand for labor—and thus to create the kind 
of markets in which employers may increase their 
sales and in which unions may successfully prosecute 
wage demands and increase their membership. Does 
not every union and every worker have an interest in 
drastically reducing surtaxes on that part of income 
invested in new equity issues which are spent for new 
plant or equipment? Such expenditures help to 
absorb savings and to create jobs. But do not workers 
and unions have as much interest as business concerns 
in permitting enterprises to write off depreciation on 
new equipment as rapidly as they care to? This 
freedom is particularly important in times of poor 
economic visibility. It would help to stimulate expen- 
ditures on new equipment and thus raise the demand 
for labor. Men who take chances are bound to have 
frequent losses, and the way in which these losses are 
treated will have much to do with the willingness of 
men to take chances. Unions and workers, therefore, 
have a direct and practical interest in the way in 
which losses are treated under the tax laws. If the 
country wishes an economy in which the number of 
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chancetakers is large and, therefore, the demand for 
labor high, it should permit losses to be written off 
against general income, subject perhaps to the restric- 
tion that tax liability would not be reduced by more 
than half. The trade unions and business should unite 
in planning the reform of a tax system which, to put 
it charitably, is only suited to a comic opera. 


2. Business Stability 


The twentieth century cannot tolerate the violent 
ups and downs that have characterized business 
during the last several generations. Twentieth-century 
industry must equip itself with powerful stabilizing 
devices which will confine the fluctuations of incomes 
to a narrow range. The devices which will effectively 
limit the fluctuations of income cannot be invented 
and perfected overnight. That is one reason why the 
start needs to be made at once. The men within 
industry should be able to do a better job of inventing 
stabilizing devices than the politicians. Five principal 
lines of attack appear to be particularly promising: 


1. Limiting fluctuations in consumer credit. 

2. Limiting fluctuations in business inventories. 

3. Stabilizing expenditures on the replacement of plant and 
equipment. 

4, Liberalizing unemployment compensation plans to provide 
larger offsets to loss of income because of unemployment. 

5. Developing a counter-cyclical movement of expenditures 
on public works. 


There is not time to discuss all of these proposals 
so I shall content myself with some very brief com- 
ments upon the possibilities of stabilizing expenditures 
on the replacement of plant and equipment. Nearly 
two-thirds of the expenditures of American business 
on plant and equipment are for replacements. These 
expenditures are enormous and they also fluctuate 
violently. In terms of 1926 dollars they rose from 
$3.5 billion in 1921 to $6.9 billion in 1929, dropped 
to $2.6 billion in 1932, and rose to $7.5 billion in 1937. 
These expenditures are nearly three times the expendi- 
tures on public works. Every wage earner and every 
stockholder in the United States (and every farmer, 
too, for that matter) has an interest in giving business 
enterprises a powerful incentive to spend their depre- 
ciation allowance more steadily. Why not offer a large 
abatement from the corporate income tax to every 
concern which over a five-year period spends all of 
its depreciation allowance for new plant and equip- 
ment and which in no year of the five spends less 
than 80 per cent of its depreciation allowance for new 
plant and equipment? Is not this a proposal which 
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trade unions, business organizations and farm organ- 
izations should jointly support? 


3. Price Level 


The war has introduced many distortions in the 
price level and the wage level. True, the distortions 
are less than they were during the first World War. 
In that war prices more than doubled; in this one 
they have increased by less than 40 per cent. Never- 
theless, since 1939 the prices of farm products have 
risen by over 88 per cent, finished goods about 25 per 
cent, and rents about 5 per cent. Likewise, there have 
been great differences in the size of the increase of 
wages in different industries. The rise in straight-time 
hourly earnings between 1939 and April 1944 varies 
from 17.9 per cent in street railways to 55.5 per cent 
in lumber and timber. In absolute terms the increase 
varies from 12.8 cents in street railways to 38.0 cents 
in the manufacture of transportation equipment (other 
than automobiles). In four out of 34 industries 
straight-time hourly earnings have risen less than 
15 cents per hour, and in eight more than 25 cents per 
hour. In percentage terms, the rise is below 25 per 
cent in eight industries and more than 40 per cent 
in eleven industries. 


IV 


The interest of business and trade unions in taxa- 
tion, stability of employment, and in the price level is 
not a passing interest. It is a continuing one. Further- 
more, there will always be additional problems with 
respect to which business and trade unions have a 
common interest. Hence, there is a strong case for 
permanent machinery by which business and trade 
unions may regularly explore their interests in ques- 
tions of national policy and reach agreements upon 
specific policies. The executive councils of the several 
labor organizations and organizations of employers 
are the most appropriate bodies from which to draw 
men for this machinery. I look forward to the time 
when sub-committees of the executive boards of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress of 
Industrial Organization, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and probably other labor and business organiza- 
tions will meet regularly for the purpose of considering 
and promoting their common interest in a high level 
of employment and the largest possible national 
payrolls. Such machinery would be useful in helping 


to protect both business and labor from changes in 
(Please turn to page 117) 
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Foremen’s Unions’ 


By The Staff of Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


N February 15, 1944, the National Labor Rela- 
() tions Board spent the entire day hearing facts 
and arguments centered upon one subject— 
unionization of factory foremen and other supervisory 
employes. 

The War Labor Board has pending a case in which 
a decision must be reached as to whether it has juris- 
diction over disagreements between foremen and 
management; that is, whether these disagreements are 
“labor disputes” within the meaning of the statute 
and the executive order from which the board draws 
its authority. 

The Foreman’s Association of America claims to 
have 21,000 members and to be growing at the rate of 
1,000 a month. 

At the Willow Run plant of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, 2,000 foremen a few weeks ago went out on 
strike and seriously crippled production of bombers 
for the government. 

The United Mine Workers of America are engaged 
in an intensive drive to enroll mine foremen, fire 
bosses, and the other supervisory employes responsible 
for safety and efficiency in underground operations. 

These are only a few of the more recent develop- 
ments that have caused many employers to look upon 
unionization of foremen as a direct threat to manage- 
ment, and in the minds of other employers and of the 
general public have given rise to the questions: What 
are foremen’s unions; what has caused supervisory 
employes to want to organize like manual workers; 
and, in general, what is the shooting all about? 


Organization of Foremen—Background and Status 


Unionization of supervisory employes is not new in 
American industry. In the printing trades, for exam- 
ple, foremen have been required under closed shop 
contracts to belong to unions since 1889. Nearly all 
the building trades require foremen to be union mem- 
bers. In the maritime industry, officers ordinarily are 
organized in units separate from those of seamen—for 
example, the National Association of Masters, Mates 
and Pilots (AFL), the National Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association (CIO), and the United Licensed 
Officers (Ind.). On railroads, supervisory employes 


1 This article originally was issued by Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc., to its contributor companies on February 28, 1944. 
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often are organized, sometimes in unions of their own 
and sometimes in the same organizations that enlist 
their subordinates. In other industries, practices and 
policies of unions vary widely. Some exclude super- 
visory employes, while others include them and, 
where closed shop contracts exist, require their mem- 
bership. Some unions make a distinction between 
foremen who have the power of employment and dis- 
charge and those who have not. 

The present wave of unionism has been super- 
imposed upon these past traditional practices. If a 
date could be set for its start, it would be in the early 
part of the defense period, when the outbreak of war 
in Europe started the activity in American factories 
that has continued at an accelerated pace up to now. 
Foremen began organizing in automobile, aircraft 
and munitions plants, sometimes within the ambitious 
young unions to which the wage earners belonged, 
sometimes in separate organizations. Strikes of fore- 
men or strikes of workers in which foremen partici- 
pated began to be reported from various parts of the 
country. 

In August, 1941, the Foreman’s Association of 
America started out with four members in one of the 
Ford plants. It grew rapidly, won some National 
Labor Relations Board elections, and secured a con- 
tract with the Ford Motor Company. The Mine 
Officials’ Union of America was organized among 
officials in coal mines, won a famous case before the 
National Labor Relations Board, and was certified as 
collective bargaining agency in the Union Collieries 
Company case. It claimed about 60,000 members, in- 
cluding mine foremen, assistant foremen, fire bosses, 
clerks and other officials, mainly in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. Later this unaffiliated organization—or 
at least some of its units—sought entry into the 
United Mine Workers of America and at last accounts 
an ambitious United Mine Workers of America organ- 
izing campaign was being conducted in some coal 
mines. 

A distinction should be drawn between the Fore- 
man’s Association of America, the Mine Officials’ 
Union of America, and other outright unions of super- 
visory employes, and organizations of workers, like 
the Typographical Union, which simply admit fore- 
men to their membership. A still more important 
difference exists between all these unions and the clubs 
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and federations of foremen organized for education, 
social or professional purposes. Of the federations 
of clubs, the best known is the National Association 
of Foremen, which was started at Dayton, Ohio, at 
least twenty or twenty-five years ago. Its purposes 
are largely educational and it has been active in 
promoting various types of foreman training. It is 
in no sense a labor union and its constitution prohibits 
clubs associated with it from engaging in collective 
bargaining. 

Foremen’s unions of the newer type have been 
active and aggressive and not infrequently have en- 
gaged in strikes. Their demands have been mainly 
for higher salaries and improved status for their mem- 
bers and sometimes for the removal of real or alleged 
grievances. Probably the most important strike was 
that which was called in the Willow Run plant of the 
Ford Motor Company just before Christmas of 1943. 
The Ford Company had a contract with the Fore- 
man’s Association of America. A foreman had his pay 
docked for spending time investigating complaints of 
other foremen, a procedure which the management 
said was unauthorized by the contract. In protest, 
about 2,000 foremen at two shifts walked out. The 
strike was brief, but it gave an indication of the extent 
to which organized foremen, with or without the sup- 
port of the production workers, may disrupt factory 
operations. 


Underlying Causes of Unionization of Foremen 


It may well be asked why, just at this stage of indus- 
trial development, many supervisory employes are 
showing an inclination to join unions similar to those 
of the rank and file. There is no simple answer to this 
question. Formerly the foreman was proud of the 
official position which placed him in the ranks of 
management, even if it was in the lower ranks, rather 
than in those of labor. Now many foremen are inclined 
to trade that distinction for whatever immediate 
advantages they hope to secure through organization, 
and to align themselves, not with the executives who 
are above them in the company organization, but with 
the workers who are below them. What is the reason 
for this apparent change of front? Causes must be 
sought in mass psychology, in the changing conditions 
of factory work, and in the personal reactions of many 
foremen to the terms of their employment. 

To some extent unionization of foremen is a part 
of an epidemic of organization which in recent years 
has broken out in numerous white collar groups, in- 
cluding actors, teachers, musicians, newspaper writers 
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and clerical employes. This movement in turn may be 
considered a part of a general tendency toward collec- 
tive action—the merging of the interests of the indivi- 
dual into those of a group. This tendency has gone 
far during the last couple of decades, not only in the 
United States but in the world at large. 

But there are more immediate and more funda- 
mental causes for the unionization of foremen. One of 
them is the doubt which many foremen have felt about 
their positions in industry. It is one thing for em- 
ployers to sentimentalize about: the foremen being a 
part of management, but it is a very different thing 
for some employers to act as though they believed 
what they said. In many companies foremen have 
been deprived of their old authority to hire and fire, 
without being given anything tangible in exchange. 
Sometimes they are not even on the salary roll, but 
are paid hourly rates, with differentials so slight that 
their earnings exceed those of the skilled workers 
under their direction by narrow margins if at all. 
Necessary demotions of temporary foremen to pro- 
duction jobs sometimes are made tactlessly and with 
few attempts to preserve prestige and self-respect. 
In too many instances management has neglected to 
take the foremen into its confidence, with the result 
that often they learn from employes or labor leaders 
about important changes or developments affecting 
their own work. 

Then there are a whole series of problems relating 
to the selection and training of foremen and to their 
prospects for promotion to higher executive positions. 
Even before the war, many employers selected fore- 
men in hit-or-miss fashion, often picking a likely 
looking worker and handing him, the responsibilities 
of foremanship without taking the trouble to give 
him adequate preparation for the job. For the last 
twenty-five years or more there has been a lot of talk 
about foremen training, and much effective work has 
been done in a comparatively small number of out- 
standing companies, but too often the effort has begun 
and ended with conversation. As a result, many fore- 
men have undertaken jobs about the duties and 
responsibilities of which they have known little or 
nothing, and when they have succeeded it has been 
the result of good luck or native ability. For these 
reasons the foreman often feels insecurity and lack of 
confidence—a combination that readily turns him 
toward an organization formed for mutual support. 

In the matter of promotion also the foreman is not 
sure just where he stands. Traditionally the higher 
executive positions in the productive organization 
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have been filled, theoretically at least, by men who 
have come up from the bench through the inter- 
mediate states of assistant foreman, foreman and 
general foreman. This route of promotion probably is 
not as well traveled as it used to be, since many 
companies make a practice of recruiting college 
graduates and shifting engineers and other technical 
men from staff positions to posts fairly well up in the 
line organization. It is not true that the situation of 
the foreman who lacks a technical education has 
become static, but probably his highway to promotion 
is less broad and smooth than it was before there 
were so many feeder roads entering it from technical 
colleges and schools of business administration. 

Correction of these unfavorable conditions does 
not always rest with the employer. Indeed, many 
employers who have realized belatedly that super- 
visory employes were not getting adequate compensa- 
tion in comparison with skilled craftsmen working 
long hours at piece rates have found that under the 
stabilization program of the government it was 
exceedingly difficult to make the adjustments that 
would have restored normal differentials. 

It is not surprising that from their anomalous and 
uncertain positions many foremen have looked over 
the fence into the pastures of unionism and have 
found them green and inviting. They have seen the 
tenderness with which organized labor has been 
treated by employers and the government and the 
concessions that have been secured by some labor 
leaders through the seemingly simple process of 
“getting tough.”’ They have asked themselves whether 
their positions in the lower ranks of management were 
worth the sacrifices which they believed they were 
being asked to make, and whether after all they would 
not be better off if they would attempt to trade a 
little dignity for hard cash and security. Foremen 
in that state of mind—and apparently there are a 
good many of them—become promising prospects 
for the union organizer. 


What Does the Employer Think about It? 


Most employers, on their side, look upon unioniza- 
tion of foremen as an unmitigated evil and as a 
menace to discipline and to the orderly management 
of industry. Many of them concede that the position 
of the foreman is difficult and that he has real causes 
for complaint, but they do not believe the solution 
of his problems lies in unionism. They think that in 
spite of temporary disadvantages the foreman will 
do better, not only for industry but for himself, if 
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he continues to trail along with his employer and to 
rely upon the evolution of more enlightened manage- 
ment to redress the inequities of his situation. The 
principal objections of employers to unionization of 
supervisory employes may be summarized as follows: 


1. In spite of inconsistencies and occasional injustices, the 
foreman is a part of management, not of labor. He must be one 
thing or the other. ‘‘No man can serve two masters.” If the 
employer cannot continue to rely upon the undivided loyalty of 
his supervisory forces, he will have no choice but to deprive the 
foreman of all executive authority and reduce him to the status 
of a leading workman. Thus the foreman, by trying to improve 
his condition through unionization, will find that his situation 
actually has deteriorated. 

2. Unionization of foremen would disrupt discipline, reduce 
efficiency and increase costs. Under any intelligent system of 
management the foreman is the official who gives orders directly 
to the employes, sees that they are obeyed, maintains produc- 
tion standards, and in the first instance adjusts grievances. In 
this he is acting as deputy of the employer. If he assumes an 
additional or an alternative loyalty to a union, his interests are 
divided and his usefulness as a company official will be reduced. 
It is true that in some industries—printing, for example—the 
foremen are unionized, but in most of those situations the 
arrangement is of such long standing that it may be said to have 
grown up with the business. The unions in the printing industry 
are old and relatively conservative. Even so, unionization of 
printing foremen may have had something to do with the neces- 
sity of building up an elaborate system of rules covering the 
relationships among employers, foremen and employes. 

3. When the foreman belongs to a union, the National Labor 
Relations Act classes him as an agent of the employer, who is 
held responsible for anything he may do or say for or against a 
particular union or unionism in general. This puts the organized 
foreman in an almost impossible situation. If he belongs to the 
same union in which his subordinates are enrolled, he cannot 
avoid at least the suspicion of favoring it and discriminating 
against workers who are not members. If, on the other hand, 
his union and that of the employes are rivals or competitors, or 
affiliated with different national federations, he is sure to be 
accused of sabotaging the employes’ organization. In either 
case the employer is in danger of being found guilty of an unfair 
labor practice. 

4. The foreman’s function of adjusting grievances, to which 
reference was made in a preceding paragraph, scarcely can be 
exercised if his loyalty is shifted from the company to a labor 
organization. The foreman and the complainant will sit on the 
same side of the negotiating table, with no one to speak for the 
employer. This would mean that an entirely new system of 
handling grievances would have to be set up. 

5. Even if it could be assumed for the sake of argument that 
unionization of foremen would be desirable in the long run, 
this is not the time to try a new and hazardous experiment. 

6. A foreman who belonged to a union would be subject to 
the rules of the organization and might be disciplined or even 
expelled if he took actions in behalf of the employer which were 
contrary to the orders of the walking delegate or the local 
president. At a hearing last year before the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives, at least one witness 
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told of an instance in which a foreman had been fined by a union 
for disciplinary action toward fellow members who worked 
under his direction. Other cases of this kind have been reported 
from time to time. 

7. Unionization of both foremen and manual workers would 
give organized labor practically complete control of production. 
Foremen could refuse to work in a plant in which the employes 
were on strike, while employes, under closed shop contracts, 
could refuse to work until all the foremen joined the union. 


Foremen’s Unions and the Law 


The status of foremen’s unions under the National 
Labor Relations Act, the War Labor Disputes Act 
and other federal statutes and executive orders is a 
subject of great complexity upon which final deter- 
mination is lacking. After the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act had been passed by Congress and upheld 
by the Supreme Court, some employers believed they 
had the privilege, in full compliance with the law, of 
notifying foremen that they were not entitled to 
organize and bargain collectively; that if they wanted 
to belong to unions that was all right, but that they 
would have to resign their supervisory positions and 
step back into the ranks. Decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board threw much doubt upon the 
validity of this position. It soon became evident that 
the definition of the word ‘‘employe”’ in the law was 
subject to more than one interpretation and that, 
therefore, the final determination as to who was and 
who was not an employe within the meaning of the 
act rested with the labor board or with the courts. 

During all the years of administration of the Wagner 
Act there have been two schools of thought on the 
subject of foremen’s organization. Some lawyers 
believed Congress had not intended to include foremen 
under the act and that the definition of employes, 
while admittedly somewhat vague, could not properly 
be interpreted broadly enough to include men exer- 
cising executive functions. According to the other 
theory, not only foremen but other company execu- 
tives should be considered employes; if foremen 
wanted to join unions they should be allowed to do 
so—so also, by analogy, should plant superintendents 
or vice presidents. 

The National Labor Relations Board ran into 
difficulties on this subject of foremen’s unionization. 
In earlier decisions the rights of supervisory employes 
to organize and bargain collectively were upheld, 
although generally they were excluded from bargain- 
ing units made up mainly of manual workers. This 
theory involved the board in some troublesome prob- 
lems with respect to foremen’s activities as agents of 
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employers. It looked as though the employer was in 
danger of being found guilty of an unfair labor practice 
if he permitted his foremen to join unions or if he did 
not. If a foreman was a member of a union which 
admitted manual workers to membership or was 
affiliated with a rank-and-file organization, this fact 
in itself might be considered an evidence that he was 
trying to influence the organizational activities of 
the employes. On the other hand, if a foreman stayed 
out of a union at the insistence of his employer there 
was no doubt—at least under the earlier decisions 
of the National Labor Relations Board—that the 
employer was guilty of an unfair labor practice. 

The board did a lot of twisting and squirming 
in its efforts to get out of this dilemma. At one time 
(Ward Baking Company decision, July 23, 1938) it 
appeared to take the attitude that a foreman had the 
right to belong to a wage earners’ union but that he 
could not be active in recruiting members. In this 
decision the board said: 


Weare oftheopinion . . . that the respondent is not relieved 
from responsibility for the union activity of its supervisory 
employes by virtue of membership of such employes in a labor 
organization. A corporate employer in its relations to its ordi- 
nary employes necessarily acts through and must be held 
responsible for the acts of its supervisory employes. Where such 
employes actively interfere with one labor organization and 
promote another, the employer itself must be deemed to have 
engaged in such interference and promotion. 


In the Atlantic Greyhound Corporation case (June 
27, 1938), the board found the employer guilty of an 
unfair labor practice because it discharged a man 
whom the board itself found to be holding a position of 
‘‘a minor supervisory character,” allegedly because 
he assisted a labor union. 

This early theory of the board was expressed most 
comprehensively in the Union Collieries Coal Com- 
pany case (June 15, 1942). In this case the majority 
of the board held that assistant foremen, fire bosses, 
weigh bosses and coal inspectors, excluding mine 
foremen and night bosses, constituted an appropriate 
unit for collective bargaining. This majority opinion 
was signed by Harry A. Millis, chairman, and William 
M. Leiserson. A dissenting opinion, which became 
very significant in the light of subsequent events, was 
filed by Gerard D. Reilly. Reilly said that in spite 
of the broad definition of the term ‘‘employe” in 
the Wagner Act, ‘‘there must be an implied limitation 
in its scope.” He added: 


A literal interpretation of the statute would mean that even 
the president, vice president, and treasurer of a corporation 
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have a right to bargain collectively, since they are also employes. 
Yet very few persons would contend for such an absurd con- 
struction, and it is unlikely that the courts would be hospitable 
to such an argument. 


Referring to a statement by a representative of the 
United Mine Workers that that organization would 
seek to represent unionized foremen, Reilly said: 


Assuming that this prediction is correct, this would mean that 
the board would be faced with a situation in some mines in 
which the union which already represents the production and 
maintenance employes would also be representing supervisory 
officials. While it may be argued that any conflict of interest 
can be met by establishing separate bargaining units, such a 
separation is more theoretical than real where both units have 
the same representative. 

Of more serious concern, however, is the prospect of organiza- 
tional rivalry among the production workers involving super- 
visory officials, especially those situations in which there will be 
competing unions in the same mine. Under such circum- 
stances, it is a well-established doctrine of this board that the 
employer must remain neutral, for to engage in acts of assist- 
ance to one union as against another is an unfair labor practice. 
A corollary of this principle is that supervisory employes must 
also maintain a laissez-faire attitude as their actions are 
imputed to the employer. Yet if such supervisors under the 
mechanisms of this act are permitted to promote and encourage 
the interests of the union which is their representative, it would 
appear that their conduct might well have a coercive effect 
impairing the freedom of choice among their subordinates 
which the act guarantees. 


The Union Collieries decision stood as the official 
opinion of the board until issuance of the Maryland 
Drydock Company decision (May 11, 1943). In the 
meantime, Leiserson had resigned from the board 
and had been succeeded by John M. Houston. 
Houston adopted Reilly’s philosophy on foremen’s 
unions and this made up a new majority in the 
Maryland Drydock decision, with Millis dissenting. 
The majority held that except in industries having 
an established history of unionization of foremen, 
supervisory employes did not belong in collective 
bargaining units and that the board would not estab- 
lish such units or certify unions that purported to 
represent foremen. The board, however, did not go 
so far as to rule that foremen were not ‘‘employes”’ 
within the meaning of the Wagner Act or that they 
were not entitled to the protection afforded by the 
clauses, particularly 8 (1) and 8 (3), not relating to 
the designation of collective bargaining agencies. 
If anything, the decision seemed to incline somewhat 
to the view that foremen were ‘‘employes” within 
the meaning of the act. 
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In his dissenting opinion, Chairman Millis said: 


Reduced to its basic terms, the majority opinion (1) admits 
that supervisors are “‘employes’’ within the meaning of the act; 
(2) asserts that it is within the administrative discretion of the 
board to determine, in each case, whe-her units of supervisory 
employes will insure to employes the full benefit of their right 
to self-organization and otherwise effectuate the policies of the 
act; but (3) concludes that all supervisory employes throughout 
the industry, with the possible exception of those who have a 
recognized history of union organization and collective bargain- 
ing behind them, may not constitute units appropriate for 
collective bargaining. 


Thus the Maryland Drydock Company decision 
left the foreman suspended like Mohammed’s coffin 
between heaven and earth. He apparently was an 
employe within the meaning of the National Labor 
Relations Act, but his right to bargain collectively 
was solely at the discretion of the National Labor 
Relations Board, which served notice that ordinarily 
it would not approve bargaining units made up of 
foremen or admitting foremen to membership. It 
might even be said that the decision created more 
questions than it answered. 

One point which was not covered in the Maryland 
Drydock Company decision was whether an employer 
had the right to discharge or otherwise discipline a 
foreman for union activity. The Foreman’s Associa- 
tion of America subsequently claimed that as soon 
as the decision was issued employers began firing 
unionized foremen. Soon two cases reached the board 
at Washington on appeal—one against the Republic 
Steel Corporation and one against the Soss Manufac- 
turing Company. In each case the employer was 
accused of discharging a foreman (five foremen in the 
Republic case) who went on strike. This put it squarely 
up to the board either to modify its decision in the 
Maryland Drydock Company case or to clarify that 
decision on a most difficult point. In obvious per- 
plexity the board called a public hearing and invited 
statements not only from the union and the two 
respondent corporations but from others, representing 
both labor and management, who thought they had 
answers to the problem. An all-day hearing brought 
out much disagreement and left the board still faced 
with the necessity of reaching a decision. 

A short time before the National Labor Relations 
Board hearing to which reference has just been made, 
the War Labor Board held a public hearing of its 
own, in an effort to settle the question of what, if 
any, jurisdiction it has over disputes between foremen 
and management. The hearing was called to consider 
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a consolidated complaint through which the Fore- 
man’s Association of America attempted to gain 
recognition as collective bargaining agency for super- 
visory employes. The board had received several 
complaints, ranging all the way from refusal to bargain 
with the union to individual grievances with respect 
to discharges and promotions. The companies in- 
volved in these complaints were the Republic Steel 
Corporation, the Murray Corporation, the Ford 
Motor Company, the Briggs Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Chrysler Corporation, and the Packard 
Motor Company. The board decided to hear all these 
cases at once and called in representatives of the 
union and of the six companies. After the hearing 
the board took the case under advisement and up to 
now February 28, 1944 no decision has been announced. 

The War Labor Board case presents several ex- 
ceedingly difficult questions, mainly relating to juris- 
diction. The companies claimed that a difference 
between an employer and a supervisory employe 
was not a labor dispute within the meaning of the 
law and the directive order by which the board’s 
authority was defined, since such a difference would 
be a dispute of management with itself. This claim 
was supported by reference to the Maryland Drydock 
Company decision of the National Labor Relations 
Board. The companies argued that in any event a 
question about collective bargaining for supervisors 
fell within the jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board, not within that of the War Labor 
Board. 

These arguments were denied by the attorney for 
the union, who also advanced the plea that the super- 
visory employes were neglected by management and 
would have no way to secure justice unless they 
were allowed to bargain collectively. 

During the congressional session of 1943, Repre- 
sentative Howard Smith of Virginia introduced a bill 
(H.R. 2239) which among other things undertook to 
bar executive and supervisory employes from labor 
unions. The bill was introduced March 18 and was the 
subject of hearings before the House Committee on 
Military Affairs. One of the most important and 
controversial sections of the bill, referring to war 
contractors, provided that the employer 


. Shall be responsible for acts of his executive, administra- 
tive, professional, or supervisory employes within the scope of 
their employment, and such employes shall not be eligible to 
membership in any labor organization engaging in collective 
bargaining with the contractor, nor shall such contractor be 
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required to engage in collective bargaining with any labor 
organization including any of such employes in its membership. 


This proposed regulation aroused extraordinary 
interest inside and outside Congress, and a procession 
of witnesses for and against foremen’s unions passed 
before the Military Affairs Committee. Before the 
House had had an opportunity to vote on the bill, 
however, the National Labor Relations Board had 
handed down its decision in the Maryland Drydock 
Company case, and the Smith proposal was dropped. 


Conclusions—Suggestions to Employers 


On the basis of available facts and principles, the 
following conclusions may be drawn: 

Unionization of foremen is undesirable from the 
viewpoint of the employer, the foremen, themselves, 
and the rank-and-file employees. If it should become 
anything like universal it would be disastrous to 
industrial management and to efficiency and economy 
of operation. Morally, if not legally, since the latter 
point is still undetermined, the employer has the 
right to resist it by any methods consonant with 
enlightened personnel practices. 

Foremen indeed have grievances, since in many 
instances they have been the “forgotten men’’ in 
management and have been neglected in comparison 
with the preferred treatment given by employers and 
by government to the manual workers. But for these 
disadvantages organization is not the remedy. The 
way out for the foreman is upward rather than down- 
ward. He should magnify his position as a part of 
management rather than deliberately place himself 
on a level with the employes whose work he directs. 
In this he is entitled to the sympathetic and under- 
standing support of his employer. 

This leads up to a natural question: In the face of a 
persistent campaign to organize supervisory employes 
in labor unions, what is the employer to do about it? 

1. It will be wise to await further clarification of 
federal laws before proceeding directly to resist 
unionization of foremen. As was explained in the 
discussion of the Maryland Drydock Company de- 
cision of the National Labor Relations Board, the 
legal aspects of this part of the problem are as yet 
undetermined. Until there have been further decisions 
by the board and the courts, an employer simply 
doesn’t know what if anything he can do by direct 
action to keep foremen from joining unions if they 
take a notion to do so. If it should turn out that 
the employer has the right to require supervisory 
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employes to stay out of unions, probably the better 
course will be to handle the situation openly by general 
rules rather than by personal penalties which might 
look like discrimination or the satisfying of grudges. 
Specifically, it would seem that a rule stating that 
foremen are a part of management, that they are 
not expected to join unions, and that one who values 
unionism above his supervisory position is at liberty 
to go back to the bench, would be wiser and more 
defensible than a policy of individually cracking 
the heads of foremen who become active in union 
organization or strikes. As previously stated, however, 
this is a point upon which further clarification of the 
law is necessary. 

2. Industry needs to give still more attention to the 
selection, training, upgrading and promotion of its 
supervisory employes. With every year that passes, 
the unwisdom of simply picking out the best worker 
in the shop or the one with the greatest seniority and 
telling him ‘‘ you’re the boss”” becomes more apparent. 
While there probably is no precisely scientific way 
of determining which of two good workmen will make 
the better executive, methods far better than mere 
guesswork are available. These methods’ should be 
used to the greatest extent possible. Moreover, fore- 


‘men and assistant foremen should be selected with 


an eye to their possible promotion to higher executive 
positions. Sometimes it is necessary to make a foreman 
out of a man who, for one reason or another, will 
never be qualified for a position of general foreman or 
superintendent, but wise management will do this 
just as seldom as possible. 

One large manufacturing company which conducts 
a comprehensive apprenticeship course makes a 
practice of interviewing each graduate when he is 
ready to take a regular job. One purpose of these inter- 
views is to determine whether his capacity and his 
inclination lie in the direction of supervisory re- 
sponsibility or in that of skilled individual perform- 
ance. The boy is then placed so far as possible in a job 
that will enable him to follow his natural bent. 

Industry must continue to depend to a large extent 
upon engineers and other technically trained men for 
its top executives. It is desirable, however, to give 
even these men a taste of executive responsibility 
through foremanship quite early in their careers 
tather than to shift them directly from staff to line 
positions without giving them an opportunity to learn 
the art of handling men. 

Foremen training and pre-foremen training have 
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been carried on for many years by the more forward- 
looking companies. These courses should be extended 
and improved. For the duration of the war valuable 
aid can be secured from the Training-Within-Industry 
branch of the War Manpower Commission. 

3. If we want a foreman to feel like a part of man- 
agement, act like a part of management and be looked 
upon as a part of management, his compensation 
should bear some relationship to his supposed posi- 
tion. The foreman who holds genuine executive re- 
sponsibility, and this does not always apply to the 
straw boss or gang leader, should be paid a salary, 
not an hourly rate, and the salary should be sufficient 
to bring his total earnings substantially above those 
taken home regularly by the highest paid employe 
under his direction. Money spent in raising the salaries 
of foremen might prove to be the best investment that 
could be made by many companies. 

Of course, during the duration of the war it is diffi- 
cult to increase the compensation of foremen and 
other salaried employes; therefore, the full carrying 
out of this suggestion may have to wait until after the 
peace. 

4. The foreman should have a definite place in the 
personnel program of his employer, and this place 
should be fully understood by the foreman himself 
and everybody else. This does not mean that the 
foreman should be given back his old authority to 
hire and fire; probably this would not be wise in most 
companies. However, he should be the first man with 
whom grievances are taken up and should be given 
as much authority to settle disputes in his own depart- 
ment as is possible without danger of actual injustice. 
If it is necessary to reverse one of his decisions it 
usually is better to let the foreman handle the final 
settlement, so as to enable him to save face. To as 
great an extent as possible without permitting injus- 
tice, the authority of the foreman should be upheld. 

5. If the employer wishes foremen to consider them- 
selves a part of management he should take them into 
his confidence. It is just at this point that modern 
methods of personnel management often have seemed 
to work to the disadvantage of supervisory employes. 
In their eagerness to deal diplomatically with wage 
earners and union officials, too many employers have 
bypassed the foremen—and sometimes even the 
superintendents and plant managers—and have taken 
to dealing directly with labor without using the reg- 
ular machinery of the organization. Foremen too 
often have had reason to complain that their first 
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knowledge of some important new policy affecting 
their own departments came to them from wage 
earners or from union stewards. 

The subjects upon which management should take 
foremen into its confidence are not limited to those of 
industrial relations. They include also facts regarding 
the business of the company. Some companies in 
recent years have adopted a policy of issuing special 
annual reports to wage earners or holding plant mass 
meetings to explain situations with respect to sales, 
incoming orders and outlook for production. This is 
all to the good, but in the process the foremen should 
be given preferred treatment. They should be told 
the facts at least a little in advance of the wage 
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earners. In fact, it often is wise to have company 
announcements reach the working force through the 
foremen. 

6. What has already been written here has indi- 
cated that, in general, the employer who wishes to 
hold the loyalty of his foremen should make every 
reasonable effort to build up their status as an essen- 
tial part of management and as members of the official 
family. In many companies the positions of foremen 
already have been undermined and their status has 
deteriorated. Usually it is not too late to repair the 
damage, but for this task the employer will need his 
best resources’ of managerial ability and of sym- 
pathetic understanding of men. 


Wanted: A National Labor Policy for Industry and Labor 
(Continued from page 109) 


public policy as control of the national administration 
changes from party to party. The fact that business 
and labor have sharp differences of opinion on impor- 
tant questions should not prevent the maintenance of 
regular arrangements for advancing common interests 
and meeting common responsibilities. It is a charac- 
teristic of civilized men that they have sharp differ- 
ences on some matters without losing the capacity to 
cooperate on other matters. 

During the nineteenth century Karl Marx developed 
the theory that the principal economic conflict in the 
community is between employers and wage earners. 
When decision-making units were small and competi- 
tion was the rule, that may have been true. When 
one envisages the job of making a tax policy for the 
community, a tariff policy, or a wage policy, it be- 
comes apparent that the principal conflict of interest 
is not between employers on the one hand and work- 
ers on the other, but between small groups of produc- 


ers including both the employers and the workers in 
the particular industry or group of industries, and 
the rest of the community. One of the principal tasks 
in the twentieth century will be to build up bodies 
which will effectively represent the interests which 
most groups of the community have in common. 
The need for such agencies in the United States is 
enhanced by the fact that we shall be living in a world 
of diverse economies. The Russian, the British, the 
Swedish, the Australian, the American economic 
organizations will all be more or less distinctive and 
will exhibit marked differences. That will be an 
advantage to all peoples, because the performance of 
each economy will be measured by the performance 
of the others. America must do as good a job in 
providing abundant and steady employment as does 
any other country. This means America’s economic 
policies must reflect national interests, not the special 
interests of small sections or groups. 
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The “Why” Survey of the Bureau of Old-Age and 


Survivors Insurance Social Security Board 


By ROY E. TOUCHET* 
Chief, Planning and Review Office, Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance 


HE “Why” Survey of the Bureau of Old-Age 

and Survivors Insurance was a several-sided, 

specially tailored manpower utilization program. 
Through the survey, the Bureau undertook to find 
the way to do all of its work effectively with greatly 
reduced personnel and to accomplish this objective 
in a period of six months. Although the survey in- 
cluded an employe suggestion system, such a system 
was but one part of it. It used a device of the industrial 
engineer or the administrative analyst as the core of 
the effort and as a means of integrating and guiding 
the program. It meant to utilize everyone of the 10,000 
employes of the Bureau in one grand intensive house- 
cleaning. It was to get in the corners where the daily 
broom failed to reach and, as well, to look at the big 
things, perhaps even to decide whether it would be 
better to alter the house substantially. 

The plan followed by this Bureau may not be 
exactly applicable to other agencies. But it is clearly 
adaptable to all types of agencies, both public and 
private, if their objective is to assure substantial 
economies of manpower in a short time. It is the 
cutting of the cloth, rather than the selection of 
the style which makes for a good fitting. Although 
the ‘‘Why” survey was designed to fit a particular 
organization and its operations, it should be readily 
adaptable because these operations encompass public 
contacts, highly mechanized and routinized assembly- 
line operations as well as the executive, policy- 
making and technical work of the usual large business 
organization. 

Rising work loads and serious manpower shortages 
forced the Bureau to undertake the survey early in 
1943. The number of wage items which had to be 
accurately posted to the seventy-five million ledger 
sheets of American employes kept coming in in greater 
and greater numbers in exact tempo with the growing 
war production program. The Bureau is not a war 
agency and enjoyed no priorities to help it replace the 
large number of personnel lost to war agencies, war 
industries, and the military forces. 


* The opinions expressed in this article are those of the writer and do not 
represent the official views of the Social Security Board. 
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Statistics of personnel on duty and budgeted needs 
for only a few months will show what was happening. 


Employees on Duty Budgeted 


July (1942) 10,000 10,000 
August (1942) 9,900 10,000 
September (1942) 9,600 10,050 
October (1942) 9,500 10,050 
November (1942) 9,200 10,100 


Serious backlogs of work were creeping into the 
operations in many places. The situation was serious 
even if the downward trend in available personnel 
could be stopped—and there was no reason to believe 
that it could. If it could not be stopped, chaos threat- 
ened unless operations could be streamlined sufficiently 
to be carried on with the number of people who could 
be obtained and kept on the job. Since the situation 
was not different from that faced by many other 
governmental agencies and since the crying need for 
manpower was more urgent in war agencies and war 
industry, Congressional and executive pressures left 
no choice but to make quick, sizable economies. 
Patriotism, of course, added another motive. 


The Parts of the “Why” Survey 


Immediate and substantial results were imperative. 
The economy program to be adopted must be fully- 
planned, directed and controlled, covering all the work 
performed by the Bureau. No activity could be missed 
or subjected to less critical analysis than others. And 
the contribution which could be made by any em- 
ploye must not be overlooked—all employes must 
have a part in carrying out the program. 

An industrial engineer’s technique of the analysis 
of job breakdowns was utilized as the pivot of the 
entire effort. This feature of the survey served as the 
basis for planning, directing and controlling the pro- 
gram to assure full coverage of all activities and to 
integrate the efforts of all employes. In point of 
importance it was Part I of the program. 

Since the nation-wide application of Job Methods 
Training, the job breakdown has become a well-known 
device to most supervisors and to some non-super- 
visory employes. Perhaps under Job Methods Train- 
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ing, a greater application has come to be made of the 
job breakdown to the individual motions and minute 
details of small segments of jobs; but job breakdowns 
which detail only broad functions are used effectively, 
if less frequently. 

For the purposes of this survey, the breakdowns 
were of neither extreme but something in-between. 
This adaptation had to be made for practicability of 
use by so many employes and to meet time limitations. 
The use of a mid-point in the degree of detail included 
in the job breakdowns need not prevent the considera- 
tion of more detail in studying each individual step of 
performance appearing on the breakdowns. Another 
modification was necessary for the same reasons. An 
industrial engineer or an administrative analyst or, 
in the application of JMT—the supervisor, prepares 
his own job breakdowns and analyzes them. Obviously 
the preparation and analysis are best made together. 
But in the ‘‘Why” survey it was necessary that the 
job breakdowns be prepared at a central point and 
furnished to those directed to analyze them. The 
process of making the job breakdowns was not too 
complex. 

The Bureau’s work may be divided into four major 
functions: 

I. General Administration 
II. Maintenance of Accounts of Employe Earnings 

III. Development, Determination, and Certifica- 
tion for Payment of Claims for Insurance Benefits 

IV. Monthly Recertification of Awarded Claims 
These four are subdivided into fifteen subfunctions. 
Its budget and financial controls make basic use of 
them so they have come to be well delineated in the 
production records of the Bureau and in the minds of 
its employes. 

In determining the extent to which the functions 
and subfunctions should be broken down, it was con- 
cluded that the breakdowns (a) would have to divide 
clearly each dissimilar subject to be analyzed so that 
the consideration given to each and resulting issues 
and arguments would not cross over from one activity 
to another, (b) would have to provide sufficient data 
to permit the questioning of details of each activity, 
(c) must form the basis for arriving at recommenda- 
tions for changes and for an understanding of the 
reasons for the changes, (d) should help in the work 
of putting the changes into effect, and (e) must be 
designed to meet the requirements and understandings 
of the persons who would use them. 

To meet these requirements it was necessary to 
make a further breakdown of the fifteen subfunctions. 
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For instance, the subfunction ‘Establishment of 
Accounts of Earnings (wages),’’ under major function 
II, includes several different processes. They are (1) 
the receipt of applications for and the issuance of new 
social security account number cards, together with 
the establishment of a separate account for recording 
the wages of such applicant and of incidental necessary 
indices, (2) the issuing of duplicate account number 
cards to replace those which have been lost, mutilated 
or destroyed, and (3) making corrections of accounts 
to reflect changes in name due to marriage or other- 
wise and to change information incorrectly supplied 
in the original applications for numbers. These dif- 
ferent processes involve techniques, procedures, and 
policies which for effective results in the survey needed 
to be considered separately. Thus the fifteen subfunc- 
tions of the Bureau were broken down into fifty-seven 
subdivisions called ‘“‘activities’’ for the purposes of 
the survey. 

Since the Bureau has a well-developed production 
accounting system and since about seventy-five per 
cent of its total budget covers assembly-line, routinized 
and mechanical operations, a good beginning point for 
breaking down a large portion of the fifty-seven activi- 
ties was available. For such activities the classified 
operations used for production accounting and 
budgetary purposes, and which provide a detailed 
step-by-step procedural analysis, formed the detailed 
breakdowns. Some of the operations or steps of pro- 
cedure were combined to prevent the breakdown 
sheets from becoming too voluminous. It was assumed 
that they would be taken apart again at least by those 
who were familiar with the operations and whose 
proposals for improvement would be the most valuable. 

For activities not susceptible to breakdown by pro- 
cedural steps any other analytical data available which 
might best expose the ‘‘innards”’ of the activity were 
used. For policy-making activities either specific 
projects or types of projects undertaken were described 
in extensive detail. With respect to such an activity 
as “Bureau Direction” carried on by the Director 
himself, his functions were classified and under each 
were shown the individual devices used, such as staff 
conferences, Director’s Bulletins, and other media of 
communication by which he carried out his functions. 
The Director’s own activities were not exempt from 
the scrutiny of all employes of the Bureau. 

The breakdowns, as they were finally adopted, dis- 
closing the existing operations of the Bureau in all the 
fifty-seven activities, were set up on forms which were 
called Form A—‘‘ Operational Analysis of Activity.” 
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Under suitable titles of the function, subfunction and 
activity, a general description of the activity and its 
objective, as well as designated space to denote by 
whom executed, the Forms A carried seven vertical 
columns with the following headings: 
Column A—Steps in the Activity 
Column B—Reasons for the Step 
Column C—Location of Performance 
Column D—Estimated Annual Work Load, Fiscal Year 1943 
Column E—Estimated Annual Man Days and Other Sig- 
nificant Costs, Fiscal Year 1943 
Column F—Equipment Used 
Column G—Memoranda of Past and Present Recommenda- 
tions for Changes 


The data called for by columns A, C, D, and E were 
inserted on the forms before the activity was analyzed. 
Columns B, F, and G were filled in by the persons 
analyzing the activity. 

To illustrate the use of the form, the first five steps 
of the activity ‘Processing Reconsiderations and 
Appeals” (of claims for benefits) may be used. 
Columns A, C, D, and E follow: 


A. c. D. 
Beti- Estimated 
mated 
Annual Man 
Location of Work Days and 
Steps in the Activity Performance ee Other Sig- 
Fi nificant 
iscal 
Sune Costs Fiscal 
1943 Year 1943 
1. Explain to dissatisfied | Field Division 10,470 1,300 
claimants the basis for the | Field Office 
determination, assist them 
in preparing the request 
for reconsideration or 
hearing and route such 
requests. 
2. Refer claims involving an | Claims Control Divi-| 9,500 | Unallocated 
express or implied request | sion, Area Office, Ac- 
for a reconsideration of] counting Section 
Bureau’s determination. 
3. Prepare record card for} Claims Control Divi-| 9,500 = 
each reconsideration case.| sion, Area Office, 
Claims Review Sec- 
tion, Disbursement 
and Adjustment Sec- 
tion 
4. Reconsider previous deter- ? 9,500 
mination in light of exist- 
ing regulations, policy, 
and procedure on the basis 2,000 
of additional evidence sub- 
mitted. 
5. Request additional evi- ba 
dence if necessary, advise 
claimant that case is being 
reconsidered. 


The steps of performance are shown in the order 


of their occurrence from the beginning point of the 
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activity to the end and as the process moves from 
one organizational unit to another. All organizational 
units worked with Forms exposing the steps involved 
in the complete activity although each executed only 
the Forms for its own work. 

Column B—‘“‘Reasons’”—and Column Rec- 
ommendations”—for these five steps were filled 
out as follows. For convenience of illustration the 
insertion in Column B for each step immediately 
precedes the insertion in Column G. Figures in paren- 
theses will be noted in the text of the insertions in 
Column G. These are references to employe sugges- 
tions relating to this activity. 


Step 1. Reason 
To clarify any misunderstanding the claimant may 
have of the Bureau’s determination, thus eliminating 
in many cases the necessity for reconsideration or 
hearing. The assistance rendered in completing the 
forms and the routing of the forms by the field offices 
simplifies later handling of the case. 
Recommendation 
a. Issue a reminder to field offices calling attention to 
existing instructions 
b. Field offices should prepare Request for Recon- 
sideration to forward with letters from claimants. 
Step 2. Reason 
To associate the request with the file and send’ the 
complete case to either the Claims Review Section 
or Disbursement and Adjustment Section, depending 
on the nature of the case. 
Step 3. Reason 
These cards are used for control of the cases and for 
reporting purposes. 
Recommendation 
Stop making record card on penalty reconsiderations. 
(1) (Adopted by Claims Control Division) 
Step 4. Reason 
To check for errors in fact, law, or policy in the original 
determination or for changes in interpretation or 
policy and to determine whether any new evidence 
submitted affects the claimant’s position. 
Recommendation 
Reconsideration reviewer should not ‘clear through 
coverage reviewer unless he reverses decision. (2,3) 
(Adopted by Claims Control Division) 
Step 5. Reason 
To attempt to secure evidence that will help reach 
decision on points not clear from the evidence in the 
file. Letter to claimant explains delay and forestalls 
later inquiries. 
Recommendation 
a. Do not notify claimant of delay if request is made 
to field office for further evidence and contact with 
claimant is necessary. (4,5) (Adopted by Claims 
Control Division) 
b. Eliminate separate diary system on reconsider- 
ations. (7) (Adopted by Claims Control Division) 
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These Forms A were not used only for questioning 
the procedural or other details of the activities. 
Each activity as a whole, its major parts and each 
individual detail making up its full performance was 
questioned. There was no reason to presume at the 
outset of the survey that entire activities might not 
be eliminated or that major parts of them could not 
be omitted or revised. In fact, both were done.! 

A study of only the operational steps of any activity 
would fall short of a complete analysis for streamlining 
it. Consideration of the policies involved in each 
activity is also necessary. There may be policies 
regulating the extent or the intensity or the processing 
time in an activity which may have an important 
bearing upon the way it is conducted or its costs. 
And yet these policies are not usually revealed by a 
breakdown of the operational steps or other analytical 
data used. 

Assuming that an operating policy requires the 
processing of all claims on the day received, and that 
twice as many claims are received on Monday as 
on any other day of the week, it follows naturally that 
it would be necessary to have twice the staff on 
Monday, to work the staff twice as long, or to do 
half as good a job. Such a policy when questioned 
may be found not only undesirable but actually 
unnecessary to the achievement of the results for 
which it was designed. 

Most governmental agencies and business organiza- 
tions have rather complete procedural manuals. 
But usually a systematic record of the policies which 
underlie the procedures is non-existent or leaves much 
to be desired. It is safe to say that it would be impos- 
sible in most organizations handily to find a satis- 
factory written record of more than a small portion 
of important policies in effect. 

As a companion form for the operational analysis 
of activities, Form A, a Form B entitled ‘“‘ Policies 
Involved in the Activity’’ was used. It carried vertical 
columns headed as follows: 

Column A—Established Policies 

Column B—Significant Effects on Operation 


Column C—Suggested Revisions or Reconsideration of 
Policy 


Each of these columns was broken into five horizontal 
columns carrying the headings below: 


1 An example of an activity eliminated in toto is one under which proofs 
of death were obtained from local and State registrars and used for several 
Purposes, among them the stopping of payments to beneficiaries who had 
died and the detection of claimants who were eligible for benefits but who 
through ignorance of their rights might not have filed claims. The proofs 
Were also used as evidence of death in many cases. It was found that other 
less costly means of accomplishing its purposes could be used at least for the 
duration of the war. 
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. Policies Regulating Extent of Activity 

. Policies Regulating Intensity of Activity 

. Policy on Processing Time in this Activity 

. Control and Review Functions in this Activity 

. Functions Performed in this Activity which are not Re- 
quired by the Activity Itself. 


Wh 


All columns and sections of the Form B were left 
blank in initially preparing it for use in the survey. 
This served to avoid influencing the thinking of those 
who were to complete them and to get information 
as to the policies actually being followed by the 
operating units. 

In natural sequence there arises, now that the job 
breakdowns are in an organized form, the question 
of who shall complete the Forms and how. The persons 
in charge of the activities or parts of them (since 
most of them crossed organizational lines) should be 
best qualified to fill them out. But those in immediate 
charge might lack perspective; those too far removed 
the intimate knowledge obtained only by doing the 
job. Obviously a choice had to be made. 

The Bureau is divided first into divisions, then 
sections, units, and groups. It was decided to make the 
section chiefs primarily responsible for completing the 
Forms for their respective parts of each activity. In 
fact, the section chiefs were designated as key officers 
for the promotion and execution of all phases of the 
survey. It was expected that the section chiefs would 
enlist the assistance of all their subordinate super- 
visors and as many non-supervisory employes as 
possible in the work of analyzing the activities and 
executing the Forms. The actual methods of carrying 
this out were left to them. Their methods, of course, 
varied. 

As already said, the “‘Why” survey was designed 
to enlist every employe of the Bureau in a general, 
complete and intense effort. They were to have a 
hand in analyzing each of the fifty-seven activities. 
And their efforts were directly tied in with and used 
by the supervisors in preparing Forms A and B. This 
was accomplished by means of an employe suggestion 
system which, as well as it could be, was directed at 
each activity during the period when it was studied. 
The employe suggestion system may be classified as 
Part II of the ‘‘Why”’ survey. 

Employes were required to submit their suggestions 
to their immediate supervisors who passed them up 
the supervisory line all the way to the Director of the 
Bureau. The Director acknowledged each individual 
suggestion over his hand-written signature. The sec- 
tion chief and his subordinate supervisors used the 
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suggestions received from employes insofar as possible 
in their analyses of the activities and the execution of 
the forms covering them. In fact, the suggestions were 
carried up the supervisory line from the section chiefs 
as attachments to the Forms A and B submitted by 
them. 

Employes were not restricted to suggestions respect- 
ing the operations which they performed. They could 
and did make suggestions far afield from any work to 
which they had set their hands in the Bureau. They 
were permitted to leave their work to prepare their 
suggestions if they wished. No one abused this privi- 
lege. They were not promised any reward for their 
efforts. 

Another approach, which may reasonably be called 
Part III of the ““‘Why” survey, gave effect to the 
recognized need for “wholesale” applications by the 
top staff of the Bureau. This was accomplished 
through the assigning of benchmarks by the Executive 
Director of the Social Security Board—the next higher 
eschelon—in terms of the number of employes which 
the Bureau would be permitted to have in its employ 
at a designated date—a few months after the begin- 
ning of the survey period. To reach these benchmarks, 
whole activities, subfunctions, functions and policies 
of wide application had to be scrutinized by the execu- 
tive staff and their technical assistants. And many 
important recommendations resulting from the scru- 
tiny had to be passed upon by the Executive Director 
and the Social Security Board. By reason of energetic, 
cooperative, and economy-minded application to this 
part by all technicians and officers involved in it, a 
substantial portion of the manpower savings was ac- 
complished. Marginal field offices were closed, some 
whole activities were eliminated and replaced with less 
costly methods, more economical policies having to do 
with the requirements for evidence of age of claim- 
ants for benefits, and many other important savings 
were thus decided upon and placed into effect for at 
least the duration of the war. 

In order to equip supervisors and employes to 
make effectively the analyses necessary to execute the 
Forms A and B, some training was, of course, neces- 
sary. But because of the demands of time the Bureau 
was forced to the use of training by written communi- 
cation only. Just before the survey began it was 
learned that the Job Methods Training course of the 
War Manpower Commission’s Training-Within-In- 
dustry program was about ready for use. This course 
could not have been better designed to fit the need 
for special training. However, since the “Why” sur- 
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vey was to begin in January—only one month hence— 
every supervisor could not take the JMT course at 
the outset of the survey period. Both methods would 
have to be used. 

The Bureau made immediate efforts to obtain the 
privilege of using Job Methods Training. At first the 
prospects were discouraging, because war industries, 
of course, had priority, but a few vacant chairs were 
discovered in the Training-Within-Industry’s early 
Institutes for training trainers and the Bureau was 
able to have some of its supervisors start their training 
in January. JMT had become part of the ‘ Why” 
survey. And because supervisors were to ‘‘fill in” 
with JMT analyses and proposals when the activi- 
ties under their own jurisdictions were not under 
special study, JMT had become Part IV of the ‘“‘ Why” 
survey. 

In the face of the time limitations, the Bureau set 
its sights for the completion of the ‘‘Why”’ survey by 
June 30, 1943, or six months to do the job. Since there 
were fifty-seven activities, it was decided to start with 
five during January and to take on about ten each 
month thereafter. A month was allowed to ‘‘get the 
feel of it”’ before a full load was carried. 


In choosing activities each month, provision was 


made, insofar as possible, for some work for all 
organizational units of the Bureau. When it could be 
done, two major and two minor activities—measured 
in terms of their effect in work—were chosen for each 
major division. 


The Administration of the ““Why’’ Survey 


Some management projects need but the announce- 
ment of a policy, a written instruction or order by 
constituted authority to set them in motion and con- 
summate them. It would be futile to expect the 
execution of economy measures by announcement 
alone. Even the possession of most generous portions 
of financial responsibility and of the spirit of coopera- 
tion cannot over-ride the formidable obstacles to the 
accomplishment of such an objective. It is easy and 
natural to justify reasonable practices, especially if 
an organization is generally economical in its ad- 
ministration and if it habitually does a good house- 
keeping job. 

In launching such a program as this survey, it is 
of the utmost importance that it be generally accepted 
and understood at the outset. It was felt that as many 
employes in as many organizational units as possible 
should have a hand in initially preparing the formal 
job breakdowns. This would be a step toward obtain- 
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ing acceptance of the program. Practically, however, 
in order to get the job done it was possible to utilize 
only a few others in addition to the technical person- 
nel in the procedural sections of the several operating 
divisions of the Bureau. And even to do this we found 
that the Director’s technical staff would have to 
furnish at least the nuclei in the form of rough break- 
downs as a point of beginning. 

It would be misleading to say that acceptance of 
the survey uniformly was obtained in all parts of the 
Bureau or from everyone concerned. During the early 
stages of its initiation there was some “bungling” in 
performing that part of the job. Errors were made in 
assuming a meeting of minds, that others were con- 
vinced of the need for special economies, that the 
survey methods were understood or that there was 
agreement with them. Many discussions were too 
forceful, some were too weak. Fortunately enough 
general acceptance was obtained to make the survey 
a fair success. Nothing is more clear now than that 
it is important to be exhaustive and deliberate in 
obtaining full understandings and cooperation before 
launching such a survey. 

This experience proved that the time can be well 
spent and would actually make for haste if several 
months were taken to obtain understandings and 
acceptance before launching a program of this kind. 
It can best be done by organizing discussion groups 
starting with the top eschelon, and after the objective 
has been served there, proceeding to the next succes- 
sive lower levels of organization until uniform under- 
standing and acceptance has been attained by all key 
individuals. Such discussion groups should be led by 
trainers who are possessed of teaching knacks and 
techniques and who follow a uniform training outline. 
This should be infinitely better than a chancing of 
inadequate passing down of distorted understandings 
through successive executive staff meetings or through 
written communications alone. In a program of this 
size, if it is worth doing, the expenditure of time, effort 
and money to launch it properly at the beginning is 
justified. 

During the progress of such a program a substantial 
amount of publicity is essential and it must be of good 
quality. Publicity was given to the survey by illus- 
trated memoranda to employes sent to them by the 
Director at least monthly. These memoranda, while 
attempting to spur the efforts of employes, also 
carried a report to them of the progress in terms of 
the number of suggestions received, together with any 
other information of interest to them. Two new 
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posters were issued each month—one was a general 
poster and the other listed the activities to be studied 
that month. Celluloid pins were sent to employes who 
submitted suggestions with a request that they wear 
them to induce others to follow their example. 

During the survey the Forms A and B which had 
come up the supervisory line into the office of the 
Bureau Director, together with accompanying sug- 
gestions accepted, rejected, or recommended for 
adoption by lower supervisors, were summarized in 
the Director’s office. Recommendations and sugges- 
tions which had application to organizational units 
other than the one of their origination were referred 
by the Director’s office for consideration by such other 
units. Items yet to be acted upon were put under 
control so that they could be followed up. This is the 
point at which there is so much danger of “‘ bogging 
down,”’ since the action items not already passed 
upon were usually those most difficult to decide. 
Energetic, forceful treatment here is essential. 

It has already been stated that each suggestion 
received from an employe was acknowledged by a 
personal letter from the Director. Since in many 
cases it was not possible to know the action to be 
taken on the suggestion, no report was made at that 
time. At the conclusion of the survey a full report 
of all adopted suggestions was made to all employes. 
In a less intense effort it would, of course, be better 
to report individually to each suggestor with respect 
to the adoption of his suggestion or to tell him exactly 
why it must be rejected. 


The Results of the “Why” Survey 

The Form A, ‘Operational Analysis of Activity,” 
carries a column for estimated man days or significant 
costs. It was not our intention, however, to compute 
the savings value of individual recommendations or 
suggestions. As a matter of fact, at the outset it 
was decided that any economy program would be 
working at cross purposes with its own objectives 
if it contemplated doing such a sizable, difficult and 
perhaps unnecessary job. Patience was necessary in 
satisfying the desire to know the total of the over-all 
results. 

To make a program such as this successful, it is 
essential that employes be able to rely upon good 
judgment on the part of management in taking advan- 
tage of economies proposed. They should be applied 
as and when the least sacrifice would be required of 
employes. If the invention of economies by employes 


is asked for, it is reasonable to allow normal employe 
(Please turn to page 135) 
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Principles of the Emerging Science of Democratic 
Administration 


By HUGH M. SHAFER, PH. D. 
Director of Supervised Teaching, School of Education, University of Oregon 


government itself, yet in democratic countries 

such as Great Britain and the United States 
it is largely a development of the last three and a half 
decades. Is it not a well known fact that the early 
American Patriots feared, or were at least suspicious 
of executive power? Then too these same colonial 
fathers and their offsprings occupied themselves so 
completely with the constitution making phase of 
government that they had little time left for consider- 
ing administrative problems. Now that an increasing 
number of individuals are coming to recognize the 
growing importance of administration as a distinct 
phase of modern life it becomes even more necessary 
for workers in the field to pay strict attention to the 
adolescent growth of democratic administration and 
to mark well its characteristics, lest dictatorial habits 
are formed. 

What, a layman might well ask, does one mean by 
the dual expression ‘“‘democratic administration.” 
Before attempting an answer let it be clearly under- 
stood that, though young and even adolescent in 
nature, the currently developing science of democratic 
administration does already have certain well estab- 
lished characteristics. Certainly these should be 
clearly identified and understood by the public in 
general so that as new developments take place both 
in administration and in the concept of democracy 
itself these characteristics can not only be system- 
atizéd but also correctly appraised and utilized in the 
daily activities of associated living. 

For a definition of the existing characteristics atten- 
tion is turned to a very recent pronouncement by the 
editor of Advanced Management, who in another con- 
nection states, 


“Democratic administration may well be defined as that 
over-all direction of an organization which assures that purposes 
and policies are shared in the making, that methods are under- 
stood and agreed to, that individual potentialities are being 
enhanced, that corporate or group ends are being realized with 
a maximum of shared creative power and a minimum of human 
friction. It implies further a periodic, orderly shared review of 
total performance, or leadership in action, of effectiveness of 
method at every point. It implies collaboration as willing, 
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coordination as informed and continuing, and personality 
growth as a real potential.’"! 


Obviously this definition is one which implies action, 
but not aimless or undirected action. Therefore, a 
second and even larger task presents itself, that of 
identifying and stating the laws or principles which 
underly democratic administrative action. To do this 
becomes the primary purpose of the present article. 

During the past five years the writer has given 
considerable attention to both the theory of demo- 
cratic administration and to related practices, par- 
ticularly to those which pertain to human factors or 
to personnel relationships.” It is believed that this is 
the only logical place to start when attempting to 
study democratic administration. Moreover, it is 
believed that now is the time for practicing admin- 
istrators in the various fields of human association to 
inquire, in the light of their own recent experience, con- 
cerning the laws or principles of democratic personnel 
relationships in administration—relationships for ex- 
ample between employer and the employes, principal 
and teachers, and between the department head and 
the clerks. Finally, it is believed that, if truly identified 
and understood, these laws or principles will be 
universally applicable to all democratically admin- 
istered organizations. This does not mean of course 
that, as our concept of democracy continues to grow, 
corresponding principles will not also emerge, as has 
already been implied. 

The following principles are therefore submitted 
by a co-worker in the field of educational adminis- 
tration in the hope that they may contribute to the 
advancement and proper coordination of democratic 
administration in our factories, schools, banks, 
churches, governmental agencies, etc. 


Principle No. 1 
Participation in Policy Formation 
All members of a democratic society or association who 
are or will be affected by any policy pertaining thereto 


1Ordway Tead, ‘Democracy in Administration’’ (Unpublished Manu- 


? Hugh M. Shafer, Democratic Personnel Relationships in School Adminis- 
tration, A Study of Principles (Unpublished). Ph. D. Dissertation, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., 1943. 
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should be granted participation in the formulation of 
that policy either directly or representatively through an 
organization of their own and unrestricted choice, while 
at the same time they should also be charged with the 
wisdom or folly of the policy so recommended. Discussion 
and deliberation leading to policy formation should 
be open to all persons of the society for which the 
policy is being formulated, that is, to all persons con- 
cerned or to be affected by the policy—be the society 
a state, an industrial organization, a civic group, or a 
school community. The right of minority groups and 
even individual persons, in association, should be 
protected. Might alone does not and should not 
determine right. The chairman of the deliberative 
body should follow clearly and understandingly the 
discussion and the data presented in order to decide 
correctly if and when a vote should be taken. It is 
unwise to take a final vote on an issue when further 
discussion or the presenting of previously withheld 
data would make for greater but not necessarily 
absolute, unanimity of opinion in the balloting. Deci- 
sions founded on a mere arithmetical majority vote 
may fall far short of actually representing democracy. 
Only when employed as a last resort does mere voting 
on issues of policy seem at all justifiable in a democ- 
racy. After due deliberation and discussion in terms 
of evidence both pro and con the total data often 
result in the developing and grooming of both a 
majority and a minority which are tempered by each 
other’s mutual interpretations. The majority vote, if 
then taken, represents more than a bare arithmetical 
majority since it has been shaped more nearly to 
represent the common will. 

After policy which is desired has thus been recom- 
mended and forthwith been approved by designated 
authorities, similar representative channels of a two- 
way type should be provided and kept open for the 
hearing of individual grievances which might arise 
out of the policy’s operation and for clearing informa- 
tion from the center to the circumference of the 
organizational framework, and vice versa. Since super- 
visors, Overseers and assistant administrators have 
been known to misinterpret or to miscarry approved 
policy to subordinate personnel along the radii of the 
circle of responsibility, the flow of correct information 
through accurate and continuous reporting of policy 
adoptions and interpretations should be guaranteed. 
Associating persons with the process of authority 
who will be affected by policy changes or obtaining 
advance agreement or consent on issues leading to 
action, builds mutual respect which is extremely 
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important and gives peaceful methods, which are 
superior to the methods of war, a chance, to operate. 

Participation through the use of boards, commis- 
sions, and committees representing all interests in a 
given situation rank high among methods which have 
been employed in many instances and quite effectively. 
Advisory committees or lay boards, whose members 
should not have plans but advice and suggestions to 
offer as well as things to point out should be differ- 
entiated from committees of a quasi-judicial nature; 
for example, committees which hear grievances and 
arbitrate, or special investigating and research com- 
mittees. Social clubs for members of an organization 
should also be differentiated. Workers’ organizations 
can serve an important purpose in achieving this 
principle if they have correct purposes, because they 
make it possible to gather individual and group opinion 
more easily. 


Principle No. 2 
Dominant Aims, Goals or Purposes 


Dominant aims, goals, ideals, objectives, or purposes 
which eventuate because of participation procedures 
recommended in the first principle, and which are 
therefore developed and comprehended according to the 
ability and special interests of every person associated 
with an enterprise under consideration, should be 
established and maintained. Faith, spirit, philosophy 
and values, or attitudes relative to man’s place in 
the association of others or in society as well as per- 
tinent facts, are fundamental to, and partially condi- 
tion, the goals and purposes in a democracy. Also the 
participation methods described earlier which by 
nature inject the ethical are necessary. 

If society be “‘organic plus” and if reciprocal rela- 
tions exist between man and society, these dominant 
goals and purposes should gradually develop with an 
affinity for society—thus flexibly by a sensitivity to 
changes in the conditioning factors just mentioned. 
Assuming then that change is to be expected, planning, 
not laissez-faire, should always be kept in advance of 
operation. This refers to both long-term and short- 
term planning. 

Administrative organization charts, though helpful, 
seem insufficient for keeping the personnel constantly 
aware of their own special place and contribution in 
the going concern toward achieving the set goals. 
Each person should be encouraged to familiarize 
himself with and to understand not only his own part, 
large or small, in the common undertaking, but the 
next higher process above his and on up to the com- 
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pleted goal or task insofar as his ability will permit. 
It may be necessary at times to reword or represent 
in special and more understandable ways through a 
continuous flow from the center accurate information 
as to the needs, desires, activities, and goals of the 
organization along the radii to the circumference and 
vice-versa. This is sometimes called the goal-centered 
or problem-centered approach and suggests the neces- 
sity for smoothly functioning internal organization 
and machinery. 


Principle No. 3 
Fact Control 


The existing tools of science and research should be 
brought into play in order to arrive at the most advanced 
stage of truth in any and all situations. This is some- 
times called fact control, and should be limited only to 
the extent that knowledge is unavailable. Decisions 
which are knowingly and of necessity made when 
sufficient scientific data are not available to settle a 
conflict of opinion should be regarded as temporary or 
emergency decisions and subject to change as the 
organization itself initiates experimentation to procure 
the needed data. Facts which can be recorded as 
“‘data”’ may not represent all the pertinent evidence 
in a given case. No person in a democratic organiza- 
tion should be deprived of the right to search scien- 
tifically for facts in any situation affecting his and the 
group’s well-being. Instead, fact finding should be 
regarded as an individual obligation and as an oppor- 
tunity which is equally provided every individual in 
accordance with his ability. 

Avenues can and should be provided which will 
expedite and encourage such fact finding on the part 
of workers, teachers and employes, and should not 
exclude the contribution of the expert. Trained experts 
are usually more adept at research and have valuable 
data to contribute. The outcome of all such research 
should lead to the placing of greater reliance upon the 
conclusion derived from pertinent facts than from the 
results of limited experience or as sheer guessing even 
though the guessing is done by an administrator. 


Administrators and workers should aid each other in 


fact control. Continuous self-evaluation of staff rela- 
tionships should also exist and follow the same scien- 
tific fact-finding procedure. 


Principle No. 4 
Policy Formation 


After policies have been decided upon jointly and 
provisions have been made for keeping them up to date 
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through additional joint action, responsibility for their 
execution can best be centered in one chief manager and 
leader. Nowhere in the execution of mutually accepted 
policy or administrative detail should any person be 
held responsible or accountable to two or more leaders 
of equivalent rank at one and the same time. These two 
statements comprise the essence of the thesis of unity 
of command. Activities which fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of a chief administrator should therefore be 
prescribed in general terms by the legislative or policy 
approving body. In filling in the operative details of 
general policy and in developing rules and regulations 
for employed personnel, democratic administrators 
should employ steps similar to those used in gaining 
advance understanding and consent when building 
recommendations for the general policy itself; how- 
ever, there is a distinct difference between policy 
formulation and policy execution. In the latter, action 
follows usually as soon as the details are thus decided 
upon, leading to the implementation of policy. If 
policy has been determined democratically and is 
kept abreast with changing conditions, all members 
of the group should support it, although they may 
have favored a minority point of view during the 
policy-forming deliberations. 

At this point it becomes apparent that one of the 
most important functions of an executive is to break 
problems into sub-problems and tasks into component 
tasks and to associate other persons with them in such 
a way that clear-cut responsibility exists all through 
the organization. Often capable persons will volunteer 
to assume certain responsibilities. This practice is to 
be encouraged. The danger, however, is that incapable 
persons who cannot carry the needed responsibility 
might select impossible assignments if all were left 
to a voluntary and personal decision. Here again 
the concept of the general welfare comes into 
focus. 

There is also a distinction between authority and 
power. The latter is more nearly a physical and 
psychological attribute. Persons differ in the amount 
of power they possess. A part of the leader’s assump- 
tion of final authority therefore results from his fixing 
of lesser responsibilities upon those less capable by 
reason of their power to deliver results. The less power- 
ful individuals, the less capable in terms of production, 
are also charged with lesser responsibilities. Illustra- 
tive of these lesser responsibilities are: the restriction 
of self-lawlessness and the promotion of common 
freedom through individual self-restraint. Obviously, 
organization is again necessary and a solar or cycle 
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type seems more conducive to democracy than do the 
various levels from high to low. 

In an emergency those persons who have the most 
facts at hand are in the best position to recommend 
action, other things being equal. Administrators often 
possess the greater number of facts and are therefore 
in a better position to act quickly, and often-times 
unaided, during an emergency. In such cases even 
under democratic administrative staff relationships 
the employed personnel or rank-and-file individuals 
may encourage their administrator to act for them 
upon his store of facts. This, however, does not excuse 
them from continuing their search for facts during or 
especially after the passing of the emergency. 

Finally, this principle does not overlook the fact 
that a society or legislative body often-times es- 
tablishes goals and holds incoming administrative 
officers responsible for attainment. Certainly such 
goals must be accepted in good faith when starting 
the operation of this principle of administration. 


Principle No. 5 
Leadership 


Wise leadership as a function, not as a person, is 
essential to achieving the high degree of democarcy sought 
in personnel relationships. Administrators cannot rely 
alone upon the strength of their authority, but more 
upon preparing personnel to do research, providing 
employes assistance and encouragement in finding 
and interpreting pertinent facts, leading common 
discussion, providing suggestions, promoting delibera- 
tion among and with employes, and finally coordinat- 
ing for unity of action. It is the resulting plan of action 
which in the last analysis should recognize individual 
points of view molded into a common and complete 
plan. Quite often workers need stimulating influences 
to encourage them to participate. The ability to 
recognize power resident in individuals is part of 
leadership. Therefore, leadership may be promoted 
first by one and then by another individual or group. 
The right to lead must be worked for and won, and 
as such will tend to be recognized by one’s fellow 
workers. Since the process is thus regarded as a two- 
way activity, followership is also important. 

Administrative officers are, by reason of their rank 
in the organization, in advantageous positions for 
leadership. Administrators may through wise leader- 
ship promote democratic staff relationships, or con- 
versely they may thwart, discourage, and kill such 
relationships. Not only will administrative antagonism 
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but also administrative neglect of the responsibilities 
of leadership prevent democratic staff relationships 
from developing. An enterprise can function demo- 
cratically only up to the point where its members are 
educated in the ways of democracy. For many workers 
this education must come almost totally through ad- 
ministrative leadership. Face-to-face contacts between 
administrative and employed personnel condition for 
leadership. First, in addition to being skilled in mani- 
pulating the mechanical devices under his observation, 
a supervisor must understand and be skilled in the 
art of harmoniously working with other people. 
Second, after sufficient training and experience 
qualifications have been met by prospective super- 
visors, those individuals for whom supervisory leader- 
ship is being sought can, in the interest of democracy, 
be given a voice in the final selection of their immedi- 
ate overseer or be permitted full criticism and the 
right to request recall after the supervisor is ap- 
pointed. Since control of the administrative process 
is very necessary, this is one check against the use of 
autocratic force on the part of the administration. 


Principle No. 6 


The Development of Wholesome Human Personality 


Respect for human personality should be placed above 
all other considerations. Provision should be made for 
the fullest wholesome development of personality in 
every individual. That means among other things the 
freeing of intelligence—freedom to think, to act, and 
to grow intellectually. It means encouragement in the 
use of one’s initiative, the promotion of experimenta- 
tion coupled with evaluation, and the systematic 
search for happiness and versatility on the part of 
every individual in the best possible and most whole- 
some working environment. Work and leisure should 
be combined in the same person for whom an environ- 
ment which is friendly to the social mind or “‘com- 
munity” is guaranteed. Training and education of 
personnel are implied and not for just a favored few, 
but through equality of opportunity for all according 
to their respective potentialities, thus illustrating 
democracy’s faith in the worth of all men. Because of 
this faith and since democracy is incompatible with 
special individual or group privilege be they economic, 
social or political, equality is basic to a truly demo- 
cratic organization. Furthermore, democratic ideals 
sanction the guaranteeing of the civil liberties of each 
associated member. 
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Principle No. 7 


Merit and Recognition for Service 


Ability and accomplishment should be recognized and 
adequately rewarded by the group whenever and wherever 
found. In a democracy the reward of greatest worth is 
not bequeathed by the administrator, neither is it in 
the form of pecuniary prizes but in the form of public 
recognition for service rendered. Furthermore, ability 
and accomplishment are recognized and thus rewarded 
by the group. Here again the need for continuous and 
systematic research by members of the group becomes 
pertinent and is brought into focus by gathering 
evidence on achievement. Creative participation of all 
members in a common progressing cause aids in the 
evaluating and awarding process, while at the same 
time it inspires confidence and promotes self-discipline. 
Members of a democratic association soon tire of being 
“done good to” but thrive on fair treatment and 
human consideration, especially with respect to correct 
placement, promotion, demotion, transfer, etc. Be- 
yond question all administrators, including particu- 
larly those charged with personnel adjustment 
problems, need to know their fellow workmen. 


Principle No. 8 
Relative Security 


Security and continuity of personnel in service for 
which they are fitted axd in which they are happy and are 
making a just contribution of personal service should be 
maintained. A feeling of unity and friendliness is 
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therefore essential. All administrator-imposed fear 
which acts upon the lives of workmen, particularly if 
associated with the terror type of fear, should be 
erased. If fear exists, it should be of the reverence type 
and developed as a result of the possessor’s own choice. 
Insurance, retirement, and salary plans therefore 
become necessary, as do just considerations on matters 
of tenure, proper placement, objective ratings, or 
cooperative evaluations, and other approved practices 
of modern personnel departments. 


Principle No. 9 


Efficiency 

Efficiency should be established and maintained first 
with regard to human factors and second with respect to 
material or inanimate things. Efficiency implies wise 
developing and spending of human and material 
resources when measured in terms of the kind of 
dominant purposes, goals, ete., which were described 
in the second principle. Of extreme importance in 
this connection is the provision of proper physical and 
psychological working conditions. Incentive plus 
proper tools and equipment with which to work and 
proper assignment and adjustment of persons to all 
tasks are also necessary in building and maintaining 
democratic personnel relationships. Hurrying should 
not be mistaken for hustling. The merits and demerits 
of habit formation in connection with routine opera- 
tions should be carefully weighed. To survive, democ- 
racy should provide for carrying out the mandates of 
the people quickly and efficiently. 


Comment 
(Continued from page 105) 


only basis for the determining of basic policies and the 
working out of operating measures. Surely, too, here 
are concerns so heavily implicated with public concern 
that nothing less than a considered, temperate and 
fact-informed weighing of evidence by all the involved 
parties at interest can bring us out to final policies 
which make sense and add up to a total public good. 
‘Also, that deliberation hopefully has to be one in 
which all special and lesser interests, should stand 
ready to subordinate their selfish concerns to the obvi- 
ous and urgent claims of the over-all public good. 
For, in the final analysis, either reconversion con- 
verts promptly into full peace-time employment for 
20,000,000 war workers and 10,000,000 of the armed 
forces, or it does not. And if it does not it may leave 
ex-soldiers selling apples to supplement their unem- 


ployment relief pay. And if the latter outcome becomes 
the fact, there will in all candor be hell to pay. 

The way out, if way there is, is to share counsel 
among the vitally concerned groups. For every group 
has knowledge and good will and zeal without which 
the total problem cannot be solved. 

For one group to hope to solve all this for the others 
is to presume a degree of monopolized wisdom and 
good will which is the opposite of the fact. 

Orpway TEAD. 


Mark your calendar now 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


December 1-2, 1944 


Hotel Waldorf Astoria, New York, N. Y. 
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Wage Incentives 
By DONALD MACKENZIE 


Professor of Management and Accounting, University of Washington 


have been widely publicized as a means 

of increasing the productivity of our war 
industries. Speakers have toured the country advocat- 
ing the adoption of such plans. Manufacturers’ 
associations have been proclaiming their merits, 
and both the War Production Board and the National 
War Labor Board have been encouraging their use. 
Newspapers have told about specific companies 
which have increased production through wage 
incentives and of the cooperation of some unions 
in the development of such plans. With all this 
favorable publicity it is not surprising to find that 
hundreds of wage incentive plans have been sub- 
mitted to the National War Labor Board for its 
approval. However, the use of such plans has been 
opposed by powerful groups within organized labor. 
William F. Green of the American Federation of 
Labor has come out strongly against them, claiming 
that greater production can be obtained through the 
day-rate method of wage payment, and the majority 
of a committee of the United Automobile Workers 
has taken a stand against the use of wage incentives 
in the automobile industry. The attitude of labor is 
pretty well summarized by the following quotation 
from Business Week: 


| $e the last year wage incentive plans 


Very few management policies have aroused as much opposi- 
tion from the workers as have incentive wage systems, damned 
by unions as “‘speeding”’ plans. Unions have been organized 
because of them, strikes have been called, men have laid down 
their tools and refused to work with “‘ pace setters,’’ and prac- 
tically every known strategem has been utilized to thwart or 
control incentive systems.? 


If wage incentive plans are all that they are claimed 
to be, one may ask why labor is so opposed to them. 
This opposition is deep-rooted and goes back many 
years. In order to understand how such plans can be 
successfully developed it is necessary to consider the 
reasons for the opposition of labor, which are well 
summarized in the following quotations from current 
periodicals : 


oan tinted by permission from Northwest Industry, Volume 3, December, 


1943. 
“Incentive Wages in War,” Business Week, August 14, 1943, p. 82. 
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Labor’s traditional opposition to incentive plans sprang from 
a multiplicity of causes, chief of which were the fear of “‘ work- 
ing yourself out of a job,” plus managerial practices (since dis- 
carded) of cutting rates every time the workers started making 
too much money.? 

Much of the disrepute of incentive systems among workers 
is due to past experience with rate-cutting and the speed-up 
which often accompany incentive plans. ... 4 


The fear of unemployment, and the fear of rate- 
cutting, plus claims by industrial engineers that 
“unquestionable production quotas” can be deter- 
mined have accounted for most of the opposition on 
the part of labor to wage incentives. 

The fear of ‘“‘working themselves out of a job” 
still prevails. Although the National War Labor 
Board can guarantee certain protection, and jobs 
are now plentiful, the worker cannot blot the past 
and thoughts of the future from his mind; he cannot 
get away from the spectre of unemployment. He 
has seen or heard of workers losing their jobs after 
wage incentives were used, and cannot help but feel 
that he or the man next to him may be such victims, 
if not now, after the war. Whether his opinions are 
correct or not is of no importance, the fact remains 
that this is the belief of the worker, a belief that only 
experience will remove. In this respect workers are 
no different from any other group in society. They 
are not going to do things now that they think will 
jeopardize their future. Other groups take the same 
stand. To cite one of many instances that could be 
given we need only refer to the fact that the auto- 
mobile industry insisted that it be given assurance 
of the protection of its profits before it would agree 
to change over to war production. Even if wage 
incentives would increase production (and this is 
not always so) we cannot expect labor to overcome 
lifetime prejudices and adopt, overnight, practices 
which it feels are to its disadvantage. It simply isn’t 
human nature to do so. 

As to rate-cutting, the worker has either personally 
experienced rate-cutting or has heard of it from other 


* “Bigger Output, Larger Wages, Incentive Plans Are an Answer,’ News- 
week, 15, 1943, Bi 54. 

«“Incentive-Wage Plans and Collective Bargaining,” F. Joiner, V. 
Kenney, Monthiy Labor Review, July 1942, p. 1. 
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workers. And although competent management has 
long discontinued this practice it has not been entirely 
eliminated. Rate-cutting, throughout the past years, 
prevailed to such an extent that very few workers 
believe that it has been discontinued. It is true that 
many companies include a clause in their labor 
agreements which guarantees that rates will not be 
cut until new and better equipment has been installed 
for doing the job. In the twenties this was thought 
to be the answer and does go a long way toward 
meeting the problem, but it does not afford complete 
protection, for when new equipment is installed 
rates may be cut to such an extent that the worker 
finds it difficult to equal his previous earnings. Thus 
an unfair management may cut rates and still live 
up to the letter although not to the spirit of the 
contract. 

Add to the fears of unemployment and rate-cutting 
the claims made by some industrial engineering 
firms that they can scientifically determine what a 
fair day’s work is, and we have most of the reasons 
for labor opposition to wage incentives. No time 
study man can determine, with anywhere near the 
degree of accuracy that some claim, what a fair 
day’s work is, and organized labor knows this. 
Workers have seen different experienced time study 
men set for the same jobs standards which are widely 
apart, sometimes as much as 100 per cent. When 
Women’s Garment Workers in Cleveland made an 
agreement under which they would employ experts 
and management would employ experts to determine 
standards, the different experts could rarely agree. 
No human being lives who can accurately evaluate 
all the factors that enter into the determination of a 
fair day’s work. One factor alone, fatigue allowances, 
causes plenty of trouble. We still know comparatively 
little about fatigue, although the research of such 
institutions as the British Industrial Health Board, 
Johns Hopkins University, the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business, and many others are gradually 
adding to our knowledge. 

The opposition of labor to wage incentives is not 
restricted to organized labor. Although organized 
labor may be better informed about wage incentives, 
unorganized workers often take a similar stand. In 
fact Mathewson found in his study of the restriction 
of output among unorganized workers that restriction 
was the rule rather than the exception, and among the 


5 Restriction of Output Among Unorganized Workers," S. B. Mathewson, 
1931, Chapt. 3 and 4. 
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chief reasons for restriction were the present use of 
wage incentives and the fear of their use in the future. 


Good Labor Relations a Requisite to Success of Wage Incentives 


It may appear that the obstacles to the successful 
use of wage incentives are almost insurmountable, 
but, this is not the case; there are many successful 
wage incentive plans in existence. And by the term 
“successful wage incentive plans’’ the writer means 
plans that provide the worker with an incentive to 
produce as much as he can without overworking. 
(There are hundreds of wage incentive plans in exist- 
ence under which the workers definitely limit produc- 
tion, producing only what they consider to be a 
safe amount, an amount that will not result in rate- 
cutting.) The basis upon which all successful wage 
incentive plans are built is sound labor relations. 
If the management and labor have confidence in 
the fairness of one another in dealing with the various 
problems that arise, wage incentives can be used to 
their mutual advantage by reducing costs and 
increasing earnings. But management and labor must 
work together, realizing that the plan to be successful 
must benefit both groups; neither must attempt to 
take advantage of the other. Hundreds of problems 
will arise in the development and operation of a 
wage incentive plan, problems that cannot be met by 
rule but which can be handled only by fair-minded 
individuals. An example of such a problem, one that 
always arises, is that of “fat and lean” jobs. A fat 
job is one on which the worker has no difficulty making 
high earnings, whereas a lean job is just the opposite. 
What is a fat job to some workers may be a lean job 
to others of different ability. It is only by cooperation 
and by thinking more of human relations than about 
being scientific that such problems can be worked out. 
All this may be summarized by stating that the 
workers must have something to say about the wage 
plan, particularly about the standards that are set; 
this is a fundamental that is now generally aecepted 
by students of wage incentives. As stated in Newsweek, 
“Today as labor opposition diminishes nearly all 
such plans are installed in cooperation with the 
workers or their representatives.’’® 

In one midwestern company both the union and the 
company are sharing the costs of determining the 
standards to be used for the wage incentive plan. 
Although there will be exceptions during the war 


‘ , oo Output, Larger Wages-Incentive Plans are an Answer,” News- 
arch 15, 1943, p. 54. ; 
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period, it will usually be found that when a com- 
pany’s wage incentive plan has been successful, the 
labor relations in the company are good. Murray 
Body Corporation has been frequently cited in recent 
months as an example of a company in which a wage 
incentive plan has accomplished outstanding results. 
It may fairly be stated that any logical wage plan 
which would enable the workers to increase their 
earnings would be successful in Murray Body Corpo- 
ration because of the fine relations existing between 
the management and labor. The labor relations of 
Murray Body Corporation have been developed under 
men like Mr. L. C. Hill, who is now with the Eagle 
Pencil Co. noted for his knowledge of how to get along 
with labor. No spineless individual who always yields 
to labor, he is a man who deals honestly and fairly 
with labor. As a case in contrast, the decision of the 
committee of the United Automobile Workers is 
exactly what one would have expected, as it is no 
secret that labor relations in the automobile industry 
are not good. As far as mechanical developments are 
concerned, the industry has done marvelous work, 
but as to human relations, we still have no evidence 
that management has learned the first fundamentals. 
In this industry it would be very difficult to convince 
labor that wage incentives would not be used to its 
disadvantage. 

There are many instances where labor incentives 
have, from the management point of view, been 
successful even though labor relations have not been 
very good. This has been true particularly in seasonal 
industries. The worker in such industries knows that 
the job will be of short duration, and if he can make 
more money through wage incentives he is usually 
glad to do so. The same circumstances may now exist 
in those of our war industries that are temporary 
or which will be drastically changed when the war is 
over. Workers in these industries know that after the 
war they will be looking for other jobs, consequently 
they will in many instances be very glad to work 
under a wage incentive plan, and would likely put 
forth greater effort to increase their earnings. 

To summarize again, it may be stated that except 
for seasonal industries, and many of our war indus- 
tries, a company with poor labor relations would 
ordinarily do better to concentrate on the improve- 
ment of these relations rather than on wage incen- 
tives. And such companies will find that neither the 
War Production Board nor the National War Labor 
Board will give them any encouragement to install 
& wage incentive plan under such conditions. 
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Types of Incentive Plans 

Assuming that the company has the proper founda- 
tion upon which to build wage incentives, the next 
step is to consider the proper type of plan to use. 
In 1928 the National Metal Trades Association 
arrived at the following sound conclusions: that only 
the simpler plans should be used, that everything 
should be done in an honest and straightforward 
manner, and that the worker should always be 
guaranteed a fair basic day rate of pay.’ Although 
there are virtually dozens of different wage plans, 
the following plans contain the good points of most 
of the others: 


(1) Piece rates 

(2) Bonus plans 

(3) Measured day rates 

(4) High day rates for high production. 


Piece Rates. 


In the following discussion it will be assumed that 
piece rates are used with a guaranteed base rate of 
pay. That is, the worker is guaranteed the union or 
market rate of pay, but if his piece rate earnings are 
greater he is paid on the piece rate basis. This has 
been proved by experience to be necessary for the 
successful development of piece rates. Under such a 
plan the worker is guaranteed his day rate of pay, 
for example $6, but if the piece rate is 50 cents and 
he turns out 14 pieces he will receive $7 for that day’s 
work. The ordinary piece rate plan has for a long 
time been the most popular wage incentive, and still 
is probably the most widely used individual plan, 
although the National Industrial Conference Board 
Study, published in 1935, showed the following trend: 


PER CENT OF TOTAL WORKERS IN PLANTS STUDIED 


1924 1928 1935 


36.6 37.0 22.6 
13.7 21.6 


This table reveals that in the companies studied the 
percentages of workers on piece rates decreased from 
36.6 per cent in 1924 to 22.6 per cent in 1935, and the 
percentage of the workers on other incentive plans 
increased from 7.3 per cent to 21.6 per cent. Part of 
this change was caused by the spread the work policies 
followed during the worst years of the depression, but 


7**Methods of Wage Payments,” National Metal Trades Association, 
Chicago, 1928. 
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a considerable part was caused by dissatisfaction of 
the workers over piece rates. Management literature 
of the thirties contains many articles on the defi- 
ciencies of piece rates and on possible substitutes 
therefor. 

The workers’ objections to piece rates have been 
pretty much the same as those outlined in section 1 
of this article, plus other irritations arising from the 
careless installation of such a plan. 

The successful use of piece rates requires, in addition 
to good labor relations, that: 


(1) The proper feed and speeds of machines be 
determined, and that raw materials be pretty 
well standardized. 

(2) The work should be so planned that work 
interruptions are reduced to a minimum. 

(3) The incentives be applied to the proper types 
of work. 


Factors to consider are, 


(a) Is the work repetitious in nature? 

(b) Can the production of the workers be 
measured in sufficiently small units? 

(c) How important is quality? 

(d) How expensive are the raw materials com- 
pared with labor costs? 


If the proper speeds and feeds for the different 
machine operations are not determined workers and 
foremen will disagree as to these speeds and feeds. If 
the quality of the raw materials varies in such a way 
as to affect production this will be a constant source 
of irritation to the workers. Consequently, consider- 
able preliminary shop research is necessary before 
piece rates should be established. 

Unless the work is so planned that the worker is 
provided with an almost continuous flow of work, this 
may be an important factor in the failure of the wage 
plan. In fact, the proper flow of work is so important 
that the committee of the Federated Engineering 
Societies, headed by Herbert Hoover,® in their report 
in 1921 on waste in industry stated that they believed 
that improved planning of work would contribute 
more to increased production than would wage 
incentives. 

Finally, wage incentives should be used only where 
there is a considerable amount of repetition in the 
work, and where the production of the workers to be 
paid piece rates can be accurately measured. The fact 


= ney in Industry,"" Committee of the Federated Engineering Societies, 
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that high quality work must be produced does not 
mean that piece rates cannot be used, but it does 
mean that the maintenance of. quality requires more 
costly inspection. When the cost of raw materials is 
very high compared with the labor costs, it will 
usually be desirable to concentrate on the saving of 
materials. 

After all the preliminaries the problem of determin- 
ing the standards for the payment of piece rates 
arises. Although past production has often been used 
as the basis for such rates, this basis is seldom satis- 
factory. When past production is so used, management 
usually proceeds somewhat as follows. It determines 
that a worker, paid $1 an hour, has been producing 
four pieces an hour, that is at a cost of 25 cents a piece. 
Management then arbitrarily decides that on piece 
rates the worker should produce five pieces an hour, 
so it sets the rate at 20 cents per piece. (The rate could 
be set at the same amount per unit as before and the 
company would benefit through the lower overhead 
per unit.) This amount may be too much or too little; 
it is just about certain that it will not be a reasonable 
standard. This method usually results in great differ- 
ences in standards; ordinarily unusually large earnings 
will be possible on some jobs, with the result that all 
the workers want these fat jobs, and internal bicker- 
ings and jealousies may become so prevalent as to 
ruin the morale of the organization. In addition 
standards determined in this way have been one of 
the greatest reasons for rate-cutting, for the manage- 
ment will almost invariably cut the rates on the fat 
jobs to bring the earnings on those jobs down to more 
reasonable levels. 

As a first step in the determination of piece rates it 
is usually desirable that jobs be evaluated, that is 
that jobs be analysed and classified so that similar 
basic rates can be established for work requiring about 
the same training, skill, difficulty, and done under 
similar conditions. 

After the jobs have been evaluated, they must be 
studied in order to determine work standards for each 
job. This usually requires motion study and finally 
time studies. And as was explained before there is 
plenty of room for disagreement over what consti- 
tutes a fair amount of work to be taken as the stand- 
ard. In order to arrive at fair standards the coopera- 
tion of labor must be obtained. Unless labor accepts 
the standards as fair the incentive plan will be 
ineffective. 

It should now be quite obvious that for the success- 
ful development of piece rates considerable pre- 
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liminary work should be done and that this work is 
expensive. In addition the costs of inspection and of 
keeping payroll records usually increase considerably. 
Unless a company is willing to spend a considerable 
amount of money and take plenty of time it would be 
better off to forget piece rates. 


Bonus Plans. 


Of the many different bonus plans only the Halsey 
plan and the graduated bonus plans have been at all 
popular. The basic difference between bonus plans 
and piece rates is that under bonus plans past or 
current production is taken as the standard, and the 
workers and the company agree to share the savings 
in some way. If standards are obtained by a thorough 
job study then bonus plans should not be used; 
straight piece rates are much fairer under such circum- 
stances. Unfortunately bonus plans have often been 
based on standards determined by thorough studies 
of the job, with the result that organized labor is 
often more opposed to bonus plans than to piece 
rates. Actually when the standards for bonus plans 
are based upon past experience it is often easier for 
the worker to increase his earnings than it is under 
straight piece rates. Bonus plans appeal to the man- 
agement because of the fact that the costly pre- 
liminary work that should precede piece rates is not 
required. Management approaches the workers some- 
what as follows. ‘‘ Here is what we are doing now; let 
us get together and see if we cannot increase produc- 
tion. We will do motion study work, improve plan- 
ning, keep machines and equipment in good operating 
condition, and do whatever we can to increase pro- 
duction. You contribute your efforts and we will split 
the saving with you in some equitable way.”” Under 
the Halsey plan an agreement is made to split the 
savings in some arbitrary ratio, theoretically deter- 
mined by the relative contributions made by the 
management and the workers. Under bonus plans like 
the Emerson and Wennerlund plans the worker 
receives a graduated bonus. For example, under the 
Emerson plan the past or present production is con- 
sidered to be 6624 per cent of what it should be, and 
as production increases the bonus increases. At 100 
per cent (an increase of 50 per cent in production) the 
worker receives a 20 per cent bonus. If production 
averaged about 100 per cent the results would be 
Virtually the same as under the Halsey plan with the 
savings split 60 per cent to the company and 40 per 
cent to labor. 

Of all the bonus plans the Halsey plan is ordinarily 
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the most satisfactory because of its simplicity. The 
graduated bonus plans are too complicated for the 
worker. The Wennerlund plan, which is exactly like 
the Emerson plan except that the percentages are 
different, was extensively used in the automobile 
industry for group payments during the twenties. 
When the union organized the industry these group 
plans were quickly thrown out. To illustrate the 
Halsey plan, let us take the case of a worker producing 
eight units a day for which his pay is $4. If it is agreed 
that the standard production is to be one piece an 
hour or eight pieces a day, and any saving is to be 
split 50:50, then a worker who produced 12 units 
during the day would receive a bonus of 50 per cent 
of $2 or $1. 

The bonus plans, like piece rates based upon stand- 
ards determined from past experience, are likely to 
result in great discrepancies in job standards with the 
result that internal bickerings and jealousies will 
result. However, when applied to groups of workers 
instead of to individual workers these discrepancies 
are not so serious and can usually be more easily 
adjusted by the management. The Grumman Aircraft 
incentive plan which has recently received consider- 
able publicity, and will be discussed later in this 
article, is a Halsey plan. 


Measured Day Rates. 


Some variations of what are called Measured Day 
Rates are likely to be fairly popular in the future, for 
such plans seem to meet the needs of many companies 
and should be satisfactory to organized labor. These 
plans received their greatest publicity in the thirties 
as substitutes for piece rates. Under such plans work- 
ers doing the same type of work would receive differ- 
ent rates of pay according to their classification. For 
illustrative purposes we shall assume that the union 
rate for a particular type of work is $6 a day, and that 
the company’s rates are $6, $7, and $8. The worker 
would be rated each 60 or 90 days and placed in one 
of these rate classifications, and for the next 60 or 90 
days he would receive the rate of pay for that classifi- 
cation. In this way an incentive is provided for all 
the workers to try to increase their production so that 
they will be placed in the highest classification. As 
long as the worker is rated on the quantity and quality 
of the work that he turns out, with possibly some 
consideration for seniority, there should be little 
objection on the part of labor to this plan, or to some 
variation of it. However, when other factors, such as 
the attitude of the worker, are used in rating the 
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worker, there is danger that organized labor will feel 
that such intangibles may be used for discriminatory 
purposes. 

The writer has heard that some unions are advocat- 
ing a variation of measured plan under which the 
workers would be placed in different classifications, 
but with no provision for periodic reclassification. It 
would appear, however, that it would not be difficult 
to work out with the union some such provision. 


High Day Rates for High Production. 


The policy of paying high day rates for high pro- 
duction received considerable publicity when it was 
inaugurated by Henry Ford. He reasoned that 
ordinary wage incentives were expensive to work out 
and supervise, and moreover they did not fit in with 
his idea of coordinated production. He wished the 
production of all departments coordinated so that 
there would be no excess inventories, and he believed 
that excess inventories would result in some depart- 
ments if wage incentives were used. In order to get 
low costs he decided to pay high day rates in order to 
attract good workers, and hold these workers to a 
high rate of production by supervision and mechanical 
controls. 


Group Payments. 


Any of the preceding methods of payment may be 
used for the payment of the workers of a group on 
the basis of the production of that group. For ex- 
ample, all the workers assembling a carburetor might 
be paid on the basis of the number of carburetors 
assembled by the group. Such plans have often been 
very effective with small groups the members of 
which are doing interrelated work. However, the 
group must be sufficiently small so that each member 
of the group can see the relationship between what he 
is doing, what his co-workers are doing, and the 
product for which they are paid, otherwise the plan 
will usually be ineffective. As compared with indi- 
vidual wage incentives, group plans usually result in 
lower inspection and pay roll costs, reduce the possi- 
bilities of internal bickerings and jealousies, and tend 
to develop a group or team spirit. 

Finally, group piece rate based upon standards 
determined from past experience may be relatively 
successful whereas individual piece rates would be 
almost certain to cause trouble under the same circum- 
stances. Of course such piece rates would not reduce 
labor costs per unit, and for this reason it is very likely 
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that the National War Labor Board would not approve 
them. However, through increased production they 
would in all likelihood reduce total unit cost by reduc- 
ing the overhead per unit. 

The Grumman Aircraft plan,® the results of which 
are not yet available, is a group plan, the group being 
made up of all the productive workers in the plant, 
and the Halsey method of payment is used. At Grum- 
man .48 pounds of automobile frame is taken as the 
standard production per man and for each 2 per cent 
increase in production the workers receive a 1 per cent 
increase in pay. In other words, the plan is a Halsey 
plan with a 50:50 split of the labor savings. 

Ordinarily we should expect this plan to fail for 
several reasons, the most important of which is 
that the group is so large that the relationship 
between the effort of a particular worker and the 
product on which his pay is based is too remote. If the 
worker does not put forth his greatest effort, neither 
he nor his co-workers see the effect on the production 
which their pay is based, and if quite a few workers 
are seen to be loafing the worker is likely to take the 
attitude of “‘ What’s the use, even if I work hard others 
are likely loafing.’’ An attitude of ‘‘Let the other fellow 
do it” can easily develop under such a plan. In addi- 
tion at Grumman it would appear that there will be 
difficulties of measuring the increase in production 
above .48 pounds of automobile frame per man, and 
it is possible that there will be a lag between produc- 
tion and payment, which is usually a bad feature. 

If the plan succeeds, and there is considerable likeli- 
hood that it will, it will likely be because there was 
much room for improvement, which could be brought 
about by little effort on the part of the workers. 
That this condition exists in many of our war 
plants is quite generally known, and under such 
circumstances it is quite likely that a plan like the 
Grumman plan would be effective during the war 
period. Many other companies might use a similar 
plan to advantage. 

In conclusion wage incentive plans should not 
be installed blindly, for there are many problems 
to be considered in the successful development 
of a wage incentive plan. Undoubtedly many of 
the plans now before the National War Labor 
Board will prove to be failures. Many thousands of 
dollars have been virtually wasted in the Pacific 
Northwest on wage incentive plans that were used 
for only a short time. In some instances labor has 

* Recent news dispatches state that Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. has 


es permission from the National War Labor Board to install a similar 
plan. 
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been blamed for the failure of these plans. This is 
always a very convenient and easy way out, but the 
fact remains that wage incentive plans that are not 
acceptable to labor are seldom successful. 

As a means of contributing to our war effort, it 
seems that we might as well forget about individual 
piece rates, except for “bottlenecks” or in unusual 
instances. The preparation necessary to provide 
reasonable assurance of the success of such plans takes 
too long. On the other hand there seems to be plenty 
of companies that might use bonus plans or even group 
piece rates. This is particularly true of those companies 
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in which production could be increased with relatively 
little effort on the part of the employes. 

Finally, it should not be forgotten that production 
can frequently be increased by better personnel 
methods which will improve the morale of the em- 
ployes, by more attention being devoted to produc- 
tion planning, to the elimination of delays and un- 
necessary transportation, and to the determination of 
economical lots to manufacture, etc.}° 


10See ‘‘ Waste in Industry,” ibid, p. 26: ‘*Two leading facts should be 
grasped: special wage methods are almost wholly futile in the absence of 
standardization and system in work; production standards and proper con- 
trol of work will, without any special wage method, accomplish a large part 
of the desired result.” 


The ‘‘Why” Survey of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Social Security Board 
(Continued from page 123) 


turnover or losses to occur before full advantage 
of the economies is obtained. This is the policy which 
was followed. But it did not take long for war emer- 
gency turnover to make the economies effective. 

During the survey period of six months, 6,600 
suggestions were received from 2,400 Bureau em- 
ployes. Of these, 1,800 (27 per cent) suggestions 
were accepted and placed into effect either by immedi- 
ate supervisors who were authorized to do so when 
there were no inter-unit effects or by their superiors. 
Suggestions which provided for changes in printed 
forms are being handled along with revisions which 
have or will come from other sources prior to reorder- 
ing. There were 250 of these suggestions. The re- 
mainder of the suggestions were not accepted. Of 
those rejected, about 800 suggested methods or 
policies already in effect and covered by formal 
instructions. 

If computations are made which give effect to 
variations in work loads, production experience, 
increased working hours in the work week and other 
factors regularly taken into account in the fiscal 
planning of the Bureau, the over-all results of the 
survey may be accurately measured by comparison 
of the number of employes required at the beginning 
of the survey and at the present time. Through this 
process the saving may be set at a minimum of 1,500 
employes. At the present time the Bureau has ap- 
proximately 8,200 employes. 

There is an incidental but not unimportant by- 
product of the ‘‘Why”’ survey. It is the training which 
it provides and the need for training which it dis- 
closes. The analytical layout of the Bureau’s functions 
in full detail before all of its employes and their 
active participation in the study and questioning 
of them has provided a real insight into what makes 


it “tick.” And the 800 suggestions which proposed 
procedures already in effect clearly indicate the 
need for straightening out the misunderstanding 
which prompted them. 

The ‘““Why” survey can be summarized as a four- 
part plan, i.e., (1) a system of formal reports to be 
prepared by supervisory employes, (2) an employe 
suggestion system, (3) the special economy deter- 
minations to meet the benchmarks set by the Execu- 
tive Director of the Board, and (4) the separate 
applications of Job Methods Training. The first 
part might well be considered as a device to bring the 
supervisory employes effectively into the second 
part. More often than not, supervisory employes 
consider their sole duty in an employe suggestion 
system to be one of stimulating the efforts of non- 
supervisory employes—there usually being no require- 
ment for the supervisor to think and work. The formal 
reports provided the supervisors with a job break- 
down. Non-supervisory employes do not need one. 
They break down their jobs daily with their hands 
and minds. 

It would not be defensible to allow the employe 
participation in effecting economies, so specially 
aroused in the survey, to diminish substantially 
after its close. Plans have been made to direct and 
continue the program already launched. But that 
is a different subject. 

In conclusion, whatever pride the Bureau may 
reasonably take in the results accomplished by the 
“Why” survey, it must also acknowledge the mis- 
takes made in conducting a huge job, the dimensions 
of which were not apparent at the outset. The lessons 
learned by this survey have served an important 
purpose and can be used to good advantage in future 
projects of this kind. 
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King Hathaway 
April 9, 1878 June 12, 1944 

Another one of the close associates, and I could 
almost say, disciples, of the late Frederick W. Taylor 
has passed away. H. King Hathaway died on June 12 
in California, the state of his birth in which also he 
chose to complete his career. 

His formal education was secured in public schools 
and a trade school, but it was continuously supple- 
mented by evening courses, home studies and reading 
in technical and scientific fields on problems on which 
he wished better to equip himself. His career began 
as an apprentice, working up to foreman, in the Mid- 
vale Steel Works; then as a superintendent in Elmira, 
New York, building engines, boilers and other ma- 
chinery. He was then engaged by the late James 
Mapes Dodge, President of the Link Belt Company 
of Philadelphia, an old friend of Mr. Taylor’s, to assist 
in the installation of scientific management under the 
direction of Mr. Taylor. 

With his keen appraisal of men, Taylor must have 
sensed in Hathaway a man who believed in his 
philosophy and technique and who might conceivably 
carry the torch of what was inaccurately, but com- 
monly, called the Taylor System. Mr. Taylor asked 
for the loan of Hathaway to undertake the installation 
of Taylor’s methods in the Tabor Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, which he, Mr. Taylor, had 
agreed to try to save for his old friend Tabor. That 
company became a virtual object lesson on a small 
scale for the young men of that time who were at- 
tracted to Taylor’s ideas. I was one of that group who 
early made Taylor’s philosophy and technique their 
own. There Hathaway became Works Manager and 
Vice-President. 

In early 1900, under encouragement from Mr. 
Taylor, Hathaway undertook his own work as Con- 
sulting Engineer in the installation of Taylor methods 
in various manufacturing and engineering concerns. 
He was also called upon to lecture on scientific man- 
agement at Harvard, New York University and other 
educational institutions. His experience and self- 
education in wide aspects of metal working gave him 
a most unusual background. Having done these 
things himself, he knew how to impart information. 
In other words, he was a teacher, and he even ven- 
tured successfully into sales policy and methods, 
accounting and purchasing methods, for without effi- 
ciency in these a company cannot be considered well 
developed. 
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His contributions to the First World War were con- 
siderable. Drawn into the Council of National Defense, 
he was made a Captain in the Ordnance Department 
and helped to organize and establish the Supply 
Division. In 1918 he was sent abroad to assist in 
making improvements in the methods and condition 
of transportation, storage and issue of all types of 
ammunition and ordnance under General Mont- 
gomery. This was an application of the principles that 
had been tested in industry which he knew to be 
sound. His responsibility continued to broaden and 
after the Armistice, with a commission of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, he acted as the Divisional Ordnance Officer 
of the 35th Division. 

Hathaway was probably one of the two men who 
were most thoroughly versed in and who completely 
believed in the philosophy and technique which 
Taylor had developed, the other being Carl Barth. 
Hathaway’s loyalty to the memory of Taylor was a 
touching quality which he carried through his life. 

Hathaway’s life was full of variety and a diversity 
of problems which stimulated him. His passing is a 
loss to the movement to develop the techniques of 
production management, which was never more 
needed than today. It is a loss as well to those friends, 
personal and professional, who were influenced by his 
enthusiasm, his loyalties and his ability. 

Henry P. KENDALL. 


The Industrial Cafeteria and Restaurant Worker’s 
Manual. By Milton A. Rosenfeld, National Fore- 
men’s Institute, 1943 pages ii, 107. 

Reviewed by ArTHUR W. Dana, Restaurant Consult- 
ant, New York City. 


While this volume, full of practical suggestions, is addressed 
to “‘the server in a war plant lunchroom,” it should be of 
greater benefit to all executives or supervisors who are con- 
cerned with in-plant feeding and who are in a position to follow 
through with the need for planning, coordination and control. 

The several chapters have an easy style; some of the titles 
are brightened by such phrases as ‘‘Keep em Happy” and 
a Waste Warden.” 

The chapters on Accidents, Dangers in Handling Food 
Waste and the Appendix offering Coffee-Making Instructions 
are especially commendable for their comprehensive detail. 

Many of the admonitions, sound in their counsel, would gain 
in effectiveness, were there more ‘‘reasons why.’’ The problems 
affecting the satisfactory preparation and handling.of hot food 
are divided among several chapters, thereby losing some of the 
‘‘emphasis, coherence and unity” necessary to focus adequate 
attention thereto. 

As a manual, this volume is less useful because the material 
is not adequately organized for training purposes. As a source 
book for an extensive list of reminders and for good advice for 
the operation of in-plant restaurants, this volume should be 
more useful to those responsible for the operation than to the 
workers themselves. 
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